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HALF A CONFERENCE 


UNCERTAIN PROSPECTS FOR THE OCTOBER MEETING 


HE British Nationality Act* has become law, the House of Lords 

deferring to the Commons, in spite of obviously grave misgivings, 
moved apparently by the consideration that it would be impolitic to reject 
two Government proposals in the same week. So the gallows is retained, 
and the historic uniformity of British allegiance, as viewed from Westminster, 
is sacrificed. Henceforth the so-called “citizen of the United Kingdom and 
Colonies” will possess this curiously defined status as his primary nationality, 
and will only be a British subject in a secondary and derivative sense. Canada 
adopted a corresponding law of “citizenship” two years ago, and it is under- 
stood that all the other Parliaments of the Empire will now be asked to 
legislate in the same sense. The totality of the various local kinds of citizens 
will continue to make up the body of British subjects; but it seems most 
probable that all future enactments defining personal rights and duties in 
each several realm will attach them to that realm’s citizenship, and that 
the conception of the British subject, though surviving as an honourable 
appellation, will be gradually exhausted of its substantial content. 

Little attempt was made in the House of Commons to commend this 
inversion of legal principle on its merits. The main argument adduced in 
its defence was that it was demanded by all the other members of the Common- 
wealth, and that Great Britain was already pledged to fall in with their desire. 
In the course of the debates, however, it became apparent that the demand 
did not come from the peoples or Parliaments of the Commonwealth, but 
from a meeting of Prime Ministers in camera, followed by the translation of 
their decision into legislative shape by a committee of experts who had no 
other terms of reference. Neither the decision nor the reason for it has been 
previously published, nor was even the fact of the agreement generally 
known until the Bill was presented to the United Kingdom Parliament, with 
the intimation that in the Government’s view Parliament was not morally 
free to reject it. There is still no evidence that the electorate in any Dominion 
except Canada desires the change, or is even acquainted with the question 
at issue. 

The case against the substance of the British Nationality Bill was argued 
in the last number of THe Rounp Taste and need not now be restated. 
The procedure by which it has been enacted, however, affords a melancholy 
example of how the various peoples of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, each believing itself to be master of its fate, can be inveigled into 
the successive acceptance of measures that none of them has discussed, 
simply through lack of any eftective organ for keeping them informed upon 
matters of common concern. At intervals, generally of ten years, the lead- 


* This article is to be read as a commentary on the events narrated in the Note on 
Commonwealth Relations, pp. 825-8. 
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ing statesmen of the Commonwealth used to deliberate formally together 
upon such subjects at the Imperial Conference. This particular subject of } 
nationality law was before the Conferences of 1930 and 1937. Incidentally 
the recommendations on each occasion proceeded on the opposite principle 
to that formulated in the new Nationality Act; but that is not now the point. 
What is essential to remember is that after each of these Conferences its 
resolutions were published, and so thrown open to public discussion through- 
out the Commonwealth before any of its Parliaments was asked to found 
legislation upon them. 

Since 1937 the Imperial Conference has not met. Once or twice—as in 
1944 and again in 1946—the Prime Ministers, in person or by proxy, have 
been brought together in London for consultation. But these meetings have 
failed in two crucial respects to fulfil the functions of an Imperial Conference. 
First, the complete body of Prime Ministers has never been assembled round 
the table at the same time; the first statesmen to come to London have had 
to leave before the latest arrived. Secondly, no record of the proceedings 
has been published. 

It has now been announced by Mr. Attlee that he hopes to bring about a 
meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers before the end of the present 
year. But hopes that this would possess the dignity and authority of a great 
council of state, such as we have been accustomed to associate with the 
Imperial Conference, have rapidly faded. It is improbable that the new 
Government in South Africa will attend. There is no certainty that the 
Prime Ministers of other Dominions will all find it convenient to be in 
London at the same time. All the signs discourage us from expecting more 
than another series of informal conversations, useful no doubt for the speedy 
transaction of much routine business outstanding between Governments, 
but in no way serving the large purpose of the Imperial Conference, which 
is to nourish in the minds of all the members of the Commonwealth, and 
display before the eyes of the world, the moral unity underlying their 
political separateness by which they are enabled to maintain their collective 
greatness and power. 


The Commonwealth and the European Crisis 


ET never was the time more urgent than now to seek the formulation 

of a collective policy for the Commonwealth, and to advertise the 
strength that can be mobilized in its support. In the present crisis over the 
administration of Berlin, which may have been resolved before these words 
are read but is capable of recurring in one form or another so long as the 
four-Power occupation of Germany continues, the chance of averting war 
is acknowledged to depend largely on the visible ability of the Western 
Powers to maintain their position by irresistible force. That which is best 
calculated to convince an enemy that this force would be indeed irresistible 
is the demonstration that a united British Commonwealth would in case of 
need contribute to it. Few subjects of the King have any doubt among 
themselves that the Commonwealth would infact stand together once again 
in case of war that involved any of its member realms. Nevertheless the fact 
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that it was possible for such a doubt to be entertained by interested parties 
outside its ranks has been a potent factor in tempting aggressors to launch 
two world wars in the present century. A full Imperial Conference, issuing 
in an unequivocal intimation that the whole power of the Commonwealth 
is ranged with the United States and France in support of the Western view 
of the international questions now at issue, would be the strongest possible 
guarantee of world peace. 

An Imperial Conference would find no lack of subjects of the largest scope 
to discuss. Mr. R. G. Menzies, writing in a London newspaper,* recently 
gave the following list of topics that might figure among the agenda: 

Empire military defence and strategy; 

The redistribution of Empire population; 

Empire foreign policy, particularly in relation to the peace settlements with 

Germany and Japan; 

The Empire attitude towards the proposals for Western European Union; 

Empire trade and commerce in this new dollar world; 

Empire development of joint resources which, viewed as a whole, are as yet 

rich in unclaimed and unexplored assets. 

It is true that an Imperial Conference, the conclusions of which are not 
binding upon dissentient members, offers no guarantee that agreement will 
be reached on any of these subjects. It need not indeed be regarded as a 
disaster if there is disagreement on some of them, though here the first is an 
exception; for the defence of a number of Powers threatened by the same 
danger must either be directed by a common plan or not be defence at all. 
As to the remaining topics, the hope that a full Imperial Conference would 
lead to a very large measure of agreement rests upon the fact of experience 
that, when the various Governments of the British Commonwealth deliberate 
together with the same information before them all, the natural affinity of 
their thinking and their long habit of collaboration nearly always lead them 
to similar conclusions. 

It will no doubt be objected, and it is true, that this tendency to reason 
from the same premisses to the same conclusions, which characterizes the 
senior members of the British Commonwealth, cannot be assumed to apply 
to the new Asiatic Dominions which have attained to independent sovereignty 
since the Conference last met. Nevertheless the emergence of these new 
nations makes the meeting of the Conference more rather than less urgent. 
In the immediate future they have the power to decide, and will decide, 
whether to remain within the Commonwealth or to follow the example of 
Burma and secede from it. If they decide to remain, it would be upon no 
emotional consideration; for patriotic sentiment in India and Pakistan tends 
rather the other way. They will ask themselves what concrete advantages 
attach to membership; and if it appears to them that the Commonwealth is 
a vague and formless association, having no effective machinery to distribute 
among its members the benefits that come of a concerted policy, they will 
scarcely be tempted to link their destiny with that of its other members. At 
this critical time, the appearance of their leaders in the common council of 


* The Sunday Times, August 8, 1948. 
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the Empire, and their participation in decisions having a visible effect upon 
world affairs, might have a determining effect upon their choice. 


Would they come ? 


yo the fact has to be faced that, even when an attempt is made to bring 
the Imperial Prime Ministers together for negotiations less formal than 
an Imperial Conference, they all with one accord begin to make excuse. 
The excuses in themselves are always reasonable, for the difficulties are 
indeed great. The responsibilities of Prime Ministers in a society more and 
more dependent upon governmental action increase from year to year. In 
a Commonwealth scattered over two hemispheres, midsummer in some 
countries is midwinter in others, a parliamentary recess of one may coincide 
with the budget season for a sister nation. To find a date wher it is 
simultaneously convenient for all these heavily burdened men to be absent 
from home may be not merely difficult but impossible. 

Nevertheless convenience cannot be the last word. The difficulties of the 
British Commonwealth are not unique; all international associations on a 
world-wide scale have to cope with them. In such bodies as the League of 
Nations, the Pan-American Union, or the United Nations, it has always been 
necessary to fix a definite date for formal meetings, and in fact the members, 
however inconvenient that date may domestically be, have contrived to 
attend. The Paris Conference in the present year was called at a week’s 
notice, but there were no absentees. Where Dominions of the Common- 
wealth have been members of such associations they have played their full 
part. Their failure to do as much to sustain the grand council of their. own 
more intimate association offers to the world a glaring example of its 
structural incompleteness. 

Two reasons are commonly given for the reluctance of many leading 
statesmen of the Commonwealth to keep the Imperial Conference alive and 
effective. The first is that they still regard it as the symbol of the sub- 
ordination that their countries have outgrown. If they think of this as a 
subordination to the collectivity of the British nations, there should not be 
any affront to their dignity, and they have sufficient security against any 
compromise of their real independence in the fact that the proceedings are 
consultative only and they cannot be bound without their own consent. If 
there still lingers a feeling that a conference in London implies some superio- 
rity of status in the United Kingdom, they would do well to note the answer 
recently given by Mr. Attlee in the House of Commons, when he said that 
it was possible for the Conference to meet anywhere in the Commonwealth. 
An invitation to a conference in any of the Dominions, to be presided over 
by its own Prime Minister, should certainly be acceptable to the Govern- 
ment at Westminster. 

The second objection is that the equilibrium of every realm of the Common- 
wealth is now so necessarily ballasted by its relations to the United States 
that no common policy for the Empire can be usefully pursued in a council 
from which the largest and most powerful of the English-speaking nations 
is excluded. There is much force in this contention; but it is an argument, 
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not for suspending the Conference, but for seeking some means whereby the 
American Government could be associated with it, by sending delegates 
with the status of guests or observers, or by some other means that the 
friendly relations now subsisting ought to make easy. 

The lamentable conclusion becomes more and more difficult to evade, 
that in the eyes of some of its principal statesmen the effectiveness of the 
British Commonwealth as a corporate association of sovereign Powers is 
not so supreme an interest that they feel justified in giving its consolidation 
precedence over more local urgencies. In 1930 and in 1937 they all made 
sacrifices to attend; it is now too easily assumed that they will no longer 
be willing to do so. The principle of the Nationality Act, which the Prime 
Ministers have accepted, is an implicit confession of this new attitude, for 
it makes the common allegiance, which is the foundation of imperial unity, 
subordinate to the local status of the citizen of each member state. In the 
circumstances it becomes necessary, as with the Nationality Act so with the 
Imperial Conference, to raise the question whether these statesmen, as they 
progressively shift the emphasis of Empire from the whole to the parts, do 
so with the understanding and consent of the peoples whose servants they 
are. The time is surely ripe to make an appeal, in effect from the Govern- 
ments to the peoples. It could be done at any time by declaring a date 
and summoning the Imperial Conference to meet, with an intimation that, 
though no Government could be laid under obligation to attend, the pro- 
ceedings would go forward with such accredited Ministers as chose to 
present themselves, and that the conclusions reached would be published 
as a basis for action by those countries whose Governments had accepted 
them. The invitation need not be to London or indeed to any national capital. 
It might be to Windsor, or Sydney, or Quebec. The projected meeting this 
autumn affords at least an opportunity for one or other of the imperial 
Governments to volunteer to act as convener and host for a Conference of 
higher authority. If only a minority of the Governments attended, no doubt 
the failure of the Conference would be a serious expression of weakness; 
but at worst it would express, and not create, a weakness that is already 
conspicuous enough. If, on the other hand, we are justified in believing that 
faith in the British Commonwealth and Empire is still a real and lively force 
in the hearts of the vast majority of individual men and women who owe 
allegiance to the King, the proclamation of a Conference in full form would 
test the responsiveness of Ministers everywhere to the feeling of their 
constituents and, on the view here taken of public opinion in most of the 
Dominions, would constitute the strongest motive to attend. To absent 
themselves would bea plain intimation that they had ceased to regard the unity 
of the Commonwealth as a main principle of their external policy. For that 
they would be answerable, not to their colleagues from the sister nations 
assembled in conference, but to the electorates on whom they depend. If 
this is their considered attitude, they cannot feel aggrieved at being put in 
a position where they may have to defend at the polls their wilful refusal 
to accept for their countries an honourable place in the fraternal counsels 
of the British family of nations. 





HOW STRONG IS SOVIET RUSSIA? 


A STRATEGIC APPRECIATION 


| prolaonsa? power was once a precise term; to-day it is vague because the 
difference between actual or immediate and potential strength has become 
very wide. The former is largely governed by the sacrifices which a nation is 
prepared to make in time of peace, whereas the latter can be measured to a 
great extent by a nation’s industrial capacity. One nation or group may be 
so strong as to possess a good chance of overwhelming a hostile nation or 
group within a brief period, while the weaker, if it manages to survive and 
keep the war going, may have an equally good or even a better chance of 
winning. Those who say that Soviet Russia is many times stronger than 
Western Europe or, indeed, than the whole of Europe outside the “iron 
curtain”, are thinking particularly in terms of immediate strength. They con- 
sider this to be so great that Russia could overrun the whole continent in a 
matter of weeks if the United States did not intervene in great strength, and 
very likely even in face of strong American intervention. As matters stand 
to-day, for a continental war, leaving atomic weapons out of account, Russia 
is stronger than Western Europe and the United States combined. But this 
applies only to the immediate situation. In the long run the United States is 
vastly stronger. And Russia must take the potential strength of the United 
States very carefully into account because the difficulties of preventing her 
from developing it are clearly immense. 

Here is the overriding issue in present-day politics of power. Of the two 
giants of the modern world Russia is the stronger immediately and the United 
States potentially. This is as might be expected, since the totalitarian nations 
will commonly maintain, in proportion to their resources, much more power- 
ful military forces and armaments than the democratic. They are less in- 
fluenced by public opinion, even though it is a mistake to suppose that any 
State can be entirely indifferent toit. Again, the potential strength of Western 
Europe, with its highly developed industry, intelligent and well-educated 
man-power and traditional military skill, is so considerable that it would 
have to be taken very seriously even by Russia; but the prospect of develop- 
ing this potential without speedy American aid on a very large scale is 
so small as to be negligible in the event of a European war in the near 
future. 

Before discussing the military power of Russia directly, it is therefore of 
interest to consider the sort of aid which the United States might be expected 
to provide for a Europe which had become the object of Russian aggression. 
Such unofficial announcements as have been made on this subject make dismal 
and discouraging reading for Europeans. The picture envisaged by American 
experts seems to be, in brief, that of a continent first of all overrun by Russian 
land forces and then recovered by American bombing. If this forecast be- 
comes widely known and is not authoritatively contradicted, then no pacts, 
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no material aid from the United States, are of any real value and no enthu- 
siasm for self-defence is to be expected. Moreover, if the United States hands 
over its whole fortunes to the bomber, Europe will be left in such a state after 
a war that recovery will become many times more difficult than it is to-day 
and may not be accomplished in a century. The ruined post-war Europe 
will provide a far speedier forcing-bed for Communism than present-day 
Europe and will in fact be doomed to live under it. It is time that military 
chiefs, and especially those who control the weapons of the air, learnt the 
whole lesson of the importance of looking forward, in preparing for war and 
in waging it, to the kind of peace that is desired. If that factor had been borne 
in mind in the latter stages of the last war, the ills of Europe (which affect 
the whole world) would not have been so grievous as they are to-day. It is 
the duty of the military authorities of this country, of France, of the Benelux 
States and of any other States which may henceforth subscribe to the principle 
of Western Union, to persuade their American colleagues of the grave perils 
of the course of action which is attributed to them and induce them to regard 


European military problems from the European point of view as well as from 
their own. 


The Economic Factors 


S regards immediate power, it is on the economic side that Soviet Russia 
is weakest. Enormous industrial areas have been devastated, and up to 
the present only a very limited measure of recovery has been effected. In the 
latter stages of the Second World War the Russian offensives were maintained, 
to a much greater degree than has ever been admitted, by equipment sent 
from the United States and the United Kingdom. The industries which were 
developed and the new ones which were started in the deep rear, in many 
cases beyond the Urals, were invaluable, but they did not make up for the 
better-situated industries which had been destroyed, perhaps not for more 
than a tenth of them. All the information available suggests that, economi- 
cally and industrially, Russia is not at present in a position to wage a long war. 
Many people assert that if there should ever be another war it would be short, 
and they may be right; but nearly all the wars of modern times have lasted 
much longer than was expected by the so-called experts—and the economists 
have generally gone much farther astray on their own side than the military 
men, taking all considerations into account. It has been on their assessment 
of the Russian economic situation that the intelligence staffs of the world 
have based their view that Russia does not desire war in the near future. 
Russia’s economic situation as regards potential strength is far more favour- 
able. It is certain that industrial production will speedily return to the level 
of 1941, and in from ten to twenty years will considerably surpass it. In raw 
materials, especially metals, Russia is better off than the Germany of 1939, so 
that she requires stock-piling of fewer commodities not provided from her 
own native resources. It may be accepted that the employment of German 
designers and scientists on a large scale will help to atone for her weakness 
in their fields and ensure the production of war material superior to that with 
which her forces were formerly provided. Yet, so much said, and freely 
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acknowledging Russia to be the second industrial power in the world, no } 


efforts which she can make for the next generation or two will bring her 
within measurable reach of the industrial output of the United States. They 
are not likely to bring her to within 50 per cent of it. There lies the major 
weakness of Soviet Russia: on the one hand, the war’s ravages have reduced 
her industrial output to a small fraction of that of the United States; on the 
other, though reconstruction may raise it to one half, it seems certain that 
the United States would always be able to maintain a comfortable lead if 
challenged to a race. 


Army, Navy and Air Force 


USSIA’S greatest strength lies in her land forces. It is believed that 
she could put into the field at relatively short notice about 200 divi- 
sions, excluding the forces of the European satellites, to whom might per- 
haps be added Chinese Communists. With her present industrial resources 
it does not appear possible for her to increase this number of formations, 
though her man-power would suffice to double it. There would be no equiva- 
lent to the American and British aid of the last war, and it is well known that 
the powers that be in Russia have turned longing eyes upon the industrial 
equipment of Japan and are resentful of the determination of the United 
States to allow no intrusion in that country. The Russian Army was, how- 
ever, relatively well equipped in the last war, especially with artillery and 
armoured fighting vehicles, though wretchedly with transport. Great atten- 
tion is believed to have been paid to the deficiencies revealed by the war. 
Transport is likely to be better for a smaller army than it then was. National 
resources have, however, to make up a great deal of leeway, seeing that the 
United States and Britain between them provided Russia with upwards of 
half a million vehicles of all kinds in the late war and that even with their aid 
only a relatively small proportion of the Red Army was mechanized right up 
to the end. 

The naval side of Russian power is little known. The major units of the 
fleet may be mentioned, though their importance would not be great in a war 
in which the United States and the United Kingdom were involved. They 
consist of three very ancient Russian battleships which have been recon- 
structed, an old British battleship, and some eight or nine cruisers of more 
modern construction. A battleship and half a dozen cruisers are reported to 
be under construction. The flotillas are fairly strong, and there may be over 
fifty modern Russian destroyers, together with others taken over from former 
enemies or on loan from the United States. The key point is, however, 
submarines. It has been unofficially—but perhaps with official inspiration— 
announced in the United States that the Russians are rapidly building sub- 
marines with the aid of German experts. It has even been stated that they 
now possess well over 200 of these vessels. Without committing ourselves 
to any such figure, we may feel some confidence that building is going 
on, that all German developments are being applied to it and that a sub- 
merged speed greatly in excess of that attained during the war may be expected 
from the new Russian submarines. It is unnecessary to go into the subject 
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of convoy tactics in order to realize the transformation which would be 
brought about by submarines with even a brief submerged speed of twenty 
knots. Russian submarines would have easy access to the North Pacific and 
to the Mediterranean, but to operate advantageously in the Atlantic they 
would require bases upon its coasts. In this respect Scandinavia is of the 
highest importance and, of course, if Russian arms were to reach the Bay of 
Biscay matters would be still easier for the submarines in what will remain 
the waters best suited to a submarine campaign. 

Of Russia’s air forces still less is known, though what has been seen of 
them indicates an advance on the aircraft in service during the late war. In 
that contest Russia’s achievement was notable. Having been utterly out- 
matched in skill and material in the first stages, when her aircraft were shot out 
of the sky in clumps, she wore down her enemy and finally won air supre- 
macy. Yet she never had to deal with more than one-third of the Luftwaffe, 
and not often with so much as that. Here again it is known that she has taken 
into employment a number of German designers and constructors of high 
quality, so that the types which she employed in the war—mostly fighters 
and short-range bombers—are likely to be improved and she may be expected 
to exploit those long-range heavy bombers in which she was almost wholly 
deficient. Her aircraft output has been, up to now, about twice that of the 
United States, and the number of aircraft in her possession may be nearly 
thrice as great. On the other hand, quality is almost certainly lower and the 
United States is rapidly accelerating production and could win a race in it 
with supreme ease. 

All that can be said of long-range weapons of the rocket or flying-bomb 
type is that Russia possesses them and probably in large numbers. Their 
value for offensive purposes must depend to a great extent upon the territory 
seized by her land forces. Here again, if she could overrun France, the Low 
Countries and Scandinavia, she would be enabled to install the launching 
apparatus of such weapons in sites highly favourable for bombardment of 
Great Britain, and the only possible means of interrupting the process would 
be heavy air action against her communications. Russia does not possess 
atomic weapons, and experts appear to be of the opinion that, even if she had 
at her disposal all the formulae required, she would not be able to overcome 
the practical and technical difficulties, for want of what the Americans call 
“the know-how”, for several years. 

If Russia should find herself at war with the United States and the British 
Empire, it would be war on at least three fronts: Western Europe, the 
Middle East and the Far East. Perhaps the Near East, the Balkan Peninsula, 
might count as a fourth. It is not easy to forecast the relative weight which 
she would apply to these theatres, but it seems likely that she possesses 
strength enough to act offensively on all of them. Some authorities believe 
that her first step might be a full-scale offensive in the Near and Middle East, 
that is from the Balkans, from the Caucasus and perhaps east of the Caspian. 
The Far East is, from her point of view, the least promising for an offensive, 
except for a submarine offensive in the Pacific. On the whole, her most 
fruitful strategy seems to lie in an offensive to the west, the best way to 
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anticipate an American attack. In that case Western Europe would, once 
again be the decisive battlefield of the world and its civilization would have 
to meet a second shock of which none can foresee the consequences. 


The Psychological Moment 


HE psychological weapons of Russia, of which she has been making 

such persistent use in the present phase known as the “cold war”, would 
also be employed in active war. The Kremlin has in the past attributed to 
them greater power than they have shown when put to the test, but they 
nevertheless served it well in the Second World War. From this point of 
view it is too soon to come to any decision about the result of the clash which 
has occurred in south-east Europe between the pure doctrine of Russian- 
dictated Communism and the nationalist aspirations of the satellite States, 
as illustrated by the ejection of Jugoslavia from the Cominform. It is in- 
credible that Russia should dominate these countries, to the extent of ordering 
all their internal as well as external affairs, indefinitely; but what has been so 
far witnessed is a sign of resistance, not as yet a sign of break-up. We shall 
be able to form a better judgment on this matter in from three to six months’ 
time. 

The events in Berlin have exhibited Russia in a highly dangerous mood. 
Those who have, in formal appreciations arriving at similar conclusions in 
many countries, decided that Russia does not at present want war have always 
added the proviso that she might push herself into it by clumsy and over- 
bearing action which would render it unavoidable. The exasperation in 
official circles in the United States has become so great that the Russians who 
blocked land communications with the west from Berlin were walking about 
with lighted matches amid powder-barrels. Despite all this, the appreciations 
hold good, and no one is inclined to abandon them. The attitude is, in fact, 
that if they were sound then the time to act upon them is the time of trial and 
stress. To take any other point of view would be either to treat them as | 
academic exercises not meant for the emergencies for which they were drawn 
up, or, acknowledging them to be sound, to admit a lack of nerve needed to 
lean upon them and their implications, which would in itself be a confession 
of panic. 

To sum up, Russian military power is, as things stand, great enough to 
overrun all Europe in a relatively short time, unless Europe were supported 
at a very early stage by a degree of assistance which the U.S.A. would 
not have it in its power to supply. On the other hand, if a military union of | 
western States were accompanied by a genuine effort, with American aid, to 
put their military houses in order; if the money they expend were devoted 
to training and armament and not frittered away on camp-followers, military 
“spivs” and every side-line which perverse ingenuity can invent; then, in 
a few years’ time they could creat a defensive force, with opportunities of 
counter-attack from their widely disposed bases, which would of itself suffice 
to make Russia reflect seriously. If the rearmament and reorganization in 
progress in the United States were within the same period to be so designed 
as to render possible speedy reinforcement across the Atlantic, then a 
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strength could be attained against which Russia would probably be disinclined 
to measure hers and would not do so with any easy prospect of even initial 
success. It may be said that political difficulties stand in the path of such a 
programme. That is true, but unless they can be overcome the outlook is 
very gloomy. The best hope of peace lies in the strength of Western Europe, 
and that strength will not build itself. Its attainment must be worked for 
and will call for sacrifices, and in present conditions is not practicable without 
American assistance. 

And yet, even if all Europe were overrun by Russia, the final result of a 
challenge to the death delivered to the United States can hardly be doubted. 
Such a war might bring world ruin, but it would almost inevitably result in 
the overwhelming destruction of Russian military power. Isolating the two 
giants from such partners as may survive to fight by their sides—and in 
Britain and the British Commonwealth the United States would have one 
many times stronger than any in the Russian camp—it must appear to every 
unbiased observer impossible to imagine that Russia could conquer the United 
States within the span of the present century. Beyond that the world may 
change so radically that there is no point in prophecy, since the bases are 
inconstant. If this generation can push war so far away it will have played 
its part for humanity. But a war which ended in American victory might be 
only a degree less disastrous than one which ended with Russian victory. 
The hope of civilization depends upon avoiding a war of this kind. There 
can be no firm foundation for this hope but an understanding shared between 


Russia and the United States that war means death for all, including the 
nominal winner. 





NEXT STEPS FOR “UNITED EUROPE” 


This article has not the authority of the United Europe Committee but gives the views of 
a member of Mr. Churchill’s original committee on the problem of reconciling the uniting 
of western Europe with our imperial obligations. It is a continuation to the series on the 
Suture of the British Commonwealth on which THE ROUND TABLE és editorially neutral. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE HAGUE CONGRESS 


ie is one of the most difficult problems to make a correct contemporary 
estimate of the importance of unofficial movements. Those who, like the 
writer, are units of the movement for United Europe have to seek objectivity 
in the face of its great assets—the political stature and lofty moral enthusiasm 
of its leaders. They must never forget the discount which must be made for 
the absence of that special responsibility which membership of the Govern- 
ment involves. Nevertheless the congress at The Hague marked the end of 
the beginning of the United Europe movement. It had shown that its 
momentum was sufficient to bring its delegates together in spite of govern- 
mental lukewarmness. Its resolutions demonstrated a wider field of agree- 
ment than many had believed possible. Yet as a gathering mainly of the 
“Outs” it has still to convince the “Ins” that it is looking to statutes and not 
merely to slogans. It must prove that its objectives, of necessity stated in 
general terms, can be reached by a practicable path and, further, that this path 
can be trodden by the nations working for unity with true regard for their 
present situation and especially, in the case of Great Britain, for the relation- 
ship between herself and her partner realms of the British Commonwealth. 
In other words, people are asking has this something to do with real life or 
is it an insubstantial pageant ? 
To answer this question requires consideration of five facets : 
(1) the aims of United Europe as stated in the resolutions of The Hague 
Congress ; 
(2) the broad grounds on which it is claimed that these obligations can 
be reconciled with the world position of the British Commonwealth; 
(3) reactions in Great Britain to this claim; 
(4) some reactions to it in Europe; 
(5) the steps towards unity which can be taken at once and what they 
mean to the Commonwealth. 


I hope that the following is a fair summary of the resolutions of The Hague 
Congress. The Political Resolution recognized that it was the urgent duty of 
the nations of Europe to create an economic and political union; declared 
that the time had come when the European nations must transfer and merge 
some portion of their sovereign rights, so as to secure common political 
and economic action for the integration and proper development of their 
common resources ; and demanded the convening, as a matter of real urgency, 
of a European Assembly chosen by the Parliaments of the participating 
nations to examine and advise upon the next steps and their constitutional 
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implications. The Economic and Social Resolution recognized that no 
attempt to rebuild the economy of Europe upon the basis of rigidly divided 
national sovereignty can prove successful; and declared that economic union 
must maintain and progressively adjust the economic ties which at present 
link the countries of Europe with their Dominions and associated States or 
dependent territories overseas. Of the immediate economic recommenda- 
tions there must be noted those advocating measures designed to reduce, 
and wherever possible completely eliminate, customs duties between the 
member States, and measures to encourage technical or regional industrial 
specialization and the renewal and modernization of the technical means of 
production. A full customs union was stated to be an “Ultimate Objective”. 
The Cultural Resolution moved from the general belief in the common 
heritage of Christian and other spiritual and cultural values and the common 
loyalty to the fundamental rights of man, especially freedom of thought and 
expression, and from the particular fact that Article III of the Brussels Treaty 
urges the Governments concerned to promote cultural exchanges by con- 
vention or by other means, to the recommendations of a cultural centre and 
a European Youth Institute. 

The resolutions indicate the importance of making “membership of the 
club” conditional on the acceptance of a Charter of Human Rights with its 
implementation assured by a Supreme Court. 

The resolutions and the name of the movement refer to Europe. Never- 
theless, it is recognized that the immediate action must take place in western 
Europe, although the farther east that reaches the better. 


Europe and the British Commonwealth 

RITISH supporters of United Europe claim that its aims do not conflict 
with the position of Great Britain in either the world or the Common- 
wealth. They point out that provision for regional agreements intended to 
underpin the world organization was expressly agreed by all the signatories, 
including the Soviet Union, when the Charter of the United Nations was 
drawn up at San Francisco. A regional agreement for western Europe is not 
therefore a rival or alternative to the United Nations Organization. From the 
second aspect most believe that the United Kingdom, as the heart and centre 
of a great Commonwealth and Empire, must place their welfare first, not 
only for reasons of sentiment and loyalty, but because the British Common- 
wealth is an existing and indispensable bulwark of world peace. It is strongly 
argued—and by none more firmly than Mr. Eden—that there is no funda- 
mental clash between the working relationship of the United Kingdom to the 
Empire and its membership of a European Union as contemplated. Indeed, 
it is urged that our partnership with the Commonwealth realms might be 
more acceptable to them and our Colonial duties more efficiently performed 
if we succeeded in jointly reintegrating an economically prosperous and 
politically free western Europe. Further, it is said, it must not be assumed 

that Imperial and western European trade are antagonistic. 
Finally, on the question of sovereignty, it is difficult to see the answer to 
the proposition that every treaty involves some abandonment of sovereignty 
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if the parties mean to keep it. It would certainly be true of military plansjointly | 


made by several Powers allowing the standardization of weapons and the use 


of common arsenals. The important question would seem to be, not whether | 


we ate going to limit our freedom of action, because clearly it is impossible 
to create the Union if we do not, but whether the merging of the relevant 
attribute of sovereignty is going to handicap us in any international problem 
that can be foreseen. It may be urged that this is a refined and disingenuous 
view of this aspect of the problem and that the true view is that making a 
treaty is merely an exercise of sovereignty. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
mental divorce of making treaties from keeping them will not be everlasting. 

There is no doubt, however, that the United Europe movement has to 
overcome a not unnatural suspicion in the minds of those whose primary 
interest is the British Commonwealth and Empire. There is the popular 
mistrust as to whether those who are working for United Europe are not 
relinquishing a guiding star for a will-o’-the-wisp; and a more-informed dis- 
quiet as to whether they have considered the constitutional and economic 
consequences of their aims. Those of this way of thinking are concerned lest 
such a movement should prove both a psychological and politico-economic 
bar to proper co-operation between Britain and the Commonwealth, espe- 
cially in gaining economic assistance from the undeveloped resources of our 
Empire. Although I accept broadly the conclusions of the writer of the 
article on “British Commonwealth and Western Union” that it is not possible 
to federate the nations of the British Commonwealth, I believe that the 
placing of Commonwealth relations and problems in a position of parlia- 
mentary interest is one of the most urgent problems of to-day. I fear that the 
Government have not had time to clarify their ideas on the improvement of 
methods of consultation on a ministerial level between our realms. I know 
that not 5 per cent of the members of the House of Commons have faced 
the difficulty which the absence of Imperial Conferences has meant. In the 


last three years the competition for space in the mind and hours in the day of | 
the legislator has indeed been fierce. Even if one ignores everything without | 


economic aspects the period of nationalization was succeeded by the period 
of economic crises, to which there was later joined the foreign political 


uncertainty created by Communist manceuvres. In the second and third | 


periods there have been the additional problems of Marshall Aid with its 


background of Western Hemisphere long-term predominance and internal | 
inflation. With the best will and the hardest work the legislator finds his | 


interests dictated and not sought. 


I think that we must take it, therefore, that it is going to be no mean task 
to rouse the interest in Commonwealth relations which ought to exist, and to | 
secure a basis of consultation which is worthy of the power and potentialities | 
of the Commonwealth. The difficulty to-day is not that there is a strong | 


existing machinery of Commonwealth consultation which will be prejudiced 
and impaired by action for unity in Europe. The danger is that since the 
machinery of ministerial consultation scarcely exists still less attention will be 
given to Commonwealth affairs by reason of the impetus to interest in Euro- 
pean affairs given by Marshall Aid on the one hand and Soviet intransigence 
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on the other. The danger must be met and ended by more attention to, and 
increased knowledge of, Commonwealth relations in Parliament. 


The Economic Aspects 


HE economic side of the question presents, at first sight, great difficulties. 

It is often argued that in making economic agreements we must choose 
between Europe and the Empire. The answer is that we cannot afford to 
neglect either group. Before the war, Europe took 39 per cent and the Empire 
took 40 per cent of our trade. In our present difficult situation it is im- 
perative that we develop both. To this it may be objected that, although we 
may want to develop both, in fact the scheme for uniting Europe will be 
prejudicial to Empire preference. This demands a more elaborate answer. 
It is sometimes assumed that schemes for United Europe must, of necessity, 
contemplate a Customs’ Union in Europe. But an area of complete free trade 
is not necessary, nor is it likely to be readily attainable: a swift transition to 
free trade in Europe would completely upset the internal economy of every 
participating nation. We can, however, establish a system of preferential 
arrangements based on reduced tariffs.* Such an arrangement would be 
critically examined by the United States. Yet there is no need to set up high 
tariffs between western Europe and the rest of the world; we should have 
low tariffs with the rest of the world but preferential treatment in Europe. 
The International Trade Organization of U.N.O. might give this arrange- 
ment its approval, and the United States might understand the economic 
necessity behind such a measure. 

Such a system would not interfere with our giving guaranteed markets to 
Canadian wheat or to the primary products of other Dominions. There is 
every reason to suppose that the Dominions would benefit from the in- 
creased prosperity of ourselves and of the rest of western Europe. Indeed, 
it would stimulate trade in a most desirable way if United Europe included 
within its economic orbit the Commonwealth and Empire and the extra- 
European dependencies of other European countries. In 1937 the “Marshall 
countries” and western Germany and the Dominions and Colonies accounted 
for two-thirds of world imports and three-fifths of world exports. Great 
Britain exported 31 per cent of its exports to Marshall countries; 71-5 per 
cent of its exports to these countries, their extra-European dependencies 
and the British Dominions—showing how important such an arrangement 
would be to Britain. The Dominions must benefit from a strong and 
economically healthy Britain. The closer the examination the stronger be- 
comes the argument that western Europe and the Commonwealth have com- 
plimentary needs. Western Europe will benefit from the adherence of the 
Dominions; the Dominions will benefit from the creation of United Europe. 
. If we include the resources of the overseas dependencies of the Marshall 
countries and those of the Dominions, other than India and Pakistan, the 
position of the area with regard to primary commodities becomes decidedly 
good. The area will, indeed, still be a net importer of such commodities as 

* This point is explained in an article entitled “European Union” by R. F. Harrod in 
the July number of Liayd’s Bank Review, 
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sugar, coffee, meat, bread, coarse grains, cotton, timber and mineral oil; but | 


it will be a net exporter of rubber, tin, cocoa and wool. 
Greater accessibility to raw materials will not be the sole important source 


of economic improvement. Western Europe including Britain contains a 


population of about 250 millions. A market of such a size will enable modern 
techniques of mass-production, as developed in the United States, to be 
better used. At the present time industries of the individual nations of 
western Europe cannot attain their “optimum size” and cannot always 
afford to introduce the latest technical advances, because there does not exist 
a sufficient consumer market to make such developments pay. The creation 
of a collective consumer demand greater even than that of the United States 
could not but benefit the Dominions if their economics were bound up with it. 
When we pass to the military sphere it might appear that the Dominions 
might view the arrangements with disquiet. The fact remains, however, that 
twice in a generation the Dominions have been engaged in struggles origi- 
nating in Europe. Any measures which can increase our chances of maintain- 
ing peace in Europe must be in the interests of the Dominions. Surely no 
one could deny that a strong and united Europe is a surer bastion against 
aggression than a Europe economically weak and politically divided. 


Union without Federation 
een quite another angle doubts are expressed by those who would unite 
western Europe in one stride. Their attack is mainly constitutional and 
is directed against the rejection of immediate federation. They are inclined 


to condemn those who want the best of both Commonwealth and Continent 
as Laodiceans who are content that United Europe should begin and end 
as an aspiration. It is my desire to show them that a plan of Unity which will 
meet our present needs is well within the practical policy and action of a 
British Government. 

Although I reject federation the Union which I contemplate is an ur- 
gent practical necessity for each country which will become a member. 
Indeed, at the time of writing events in Berlin underline the urgency more 
forcibly than ever. Such is the need for action that we cannot tolerate either 
personalities or themes that stand in the way of definite measures of integra- 
tion and co-operation. It is obvious that the aim of the Union must be three- 
fold. Its first aim must be to save democracy as that term is understood 
in the Western world. As a proved danger to democratic institutions is 
economic chaos, the second motive is economic. It is now trite argument 
that the disequilibrium with the United States is a long-term as well as a short- 
term problem, aggravated both by increased production in that country and 
by the dislocation in South-east Asia. Obviously therefore the conditions 
and security of American investing become of primary importance. From 
the economic standpoint the selection of goods to be produced becomes 
correspondingly important, and the countries concerned can only undertake 
a task of this magnitude if they co-operate to the full. The third objective 
must be common defence. We must believe the painfully discovered truth 
that divided weakness is a greater temptation to war than unified strength. 
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In order to put these plans into practice international bodies will have to 
be set up to bring about the desired co-operation. The exact composition 
of these bodies has not yet been decided. There is, however, a consensus of 
opinion as to the broad outline of the required organization. 

The body that will make immediate decisions should in my view be an 
Emergency Council of Europe which will be responsible for working out 
and putting into execution joint plans for the three objectives already set out. 
It must enlarge the scope of the Brussels Treaty to cover the other nations 
receiving Marshall Aid. At the present moment the Paris organization of 
Marshall Aid is not treated by Great Britain as important enough to require 
first-class representation or power to make decisions. I say that this must 
be a much stronger mechanism. The bogies that are raised against it, viz. 
the risk of infection from French and Italian Communism, the dangers of 
German revival, the allegation that its economic aspects may prove unneces- 
sary through a fall in world prices of primary products, and the danger of 
weakening the ties of the Commonwealth, I have examined and uncom- 
promisingly reject. The advantages—the creation of a new spirit in Europe, 
the moral certainty that American aid would continue for the full period 
and the political, economic and strategical improvement of the position of 
the States of western Europe—in my view far outweigh the alleged risks. 

It is obvious that such an Emergency Council would need its own admini- 
strative and planning staff. Subordinate bodies, either official or constituted 
by appointment from persons outside the staff, must study and make recom- 
mendations as to (énter multa alia) : (a) questions of location of industry which 
arise out of immediate strategic considerations and how these will fit in with 
long-term economic advantage; (}) correlative plans for capital development, 
for example, hydro-electric schemes which transcend national frontiers; (¢) the 
movement of labour. As there are a million and a half displaced persons 
this problem is intensely practical and much less the fantasy of an academic 
economist than would at first appear. Behind all this there is, as I have indi- 
cated, the administration of the American aid. Yet on this basis there is a 
real chance of using the aid for a new house and not merely a patched roof. 


The Rights of Man 

ECONDLY it is intensely important that the Governments participating 

should issue a Declaration of Human Rights. The declaration proposed 
for the United Nations Organization is being delayed and will in any event 
be robbed of much of its reality by recent events. The same criticism could 
not be made of a declaration made by the nations of western Europe. In 
any case they must state without reservation the minimum requirements 
of democracy :—the legal right to freedom from arbitrary arrest and to 
a fair trial, the domestic rights, the right to information and the right to 
religious freedom. It is necessary that these minima should not only be 
stated but agreed. I believe that a Court, with its jurisdiction accepted by 
formal agreement, should be established before which complaints against 
any member State of falling below the standard could be examined. It 
would have the sanction not only of expulsion from the group but of the 
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probable withdrawal of American aid. The critics doubt whether there is | 
an advantage in what they term a statement of platitudes and pledges to | 
maintain them. To these I respectfully rejoin that after our century has 
distinguished itself by doubting and attempting to destroy every postulate | 
of civilization, statements and sgeonmnchts as to their rightness will be 
thankfully received. 

As it is a condition precedent and subsequent to the success of these 
measures.in creating greater unity in Europe that the peoples of the various 
nations should become more European minded, it is in our view necessary 
that there should be a European Deliberative Council or Assembly. The 
resolution speaks of its being chosen from the Parliaments of the Constituent 
States. The methods of choice would obviously demand very careful con- 
sideration, but the meeting of such a body would be of value from practical 
as well as emotional standpoints. 

It will be appreciated that, while this outline foreshadows an organization 
capable of bringing about close co-operation, it does not contemplate 
federation or anything like it. It does list steps which, it is believed, will 
result in making western Europe more secure, stable or prosperous. These 
steps would not mean repetition of praise of the idea and doing nothing 
more. These proposals, however, will require to receive the agreement of the 
Governments concerned. It is hoped and desired that they will receive the 
support of all the countries receiving Marshall Aid. It is very much to be 
hoped that they would at the same time receive the support of the States of 
the British Commonwealth. Not only would the support of the latter 
enormously enhance the position of Great Britain but it would make the 
whole proposal much more attractive to the nations of western Europe 
involved. The fact that the problem of gaining Commonwealth support to 
some sort of arrangement will almost inevitably arise emphasizes the need 
for that improvement in the machinery of Commonwealth relations and 
awakened interest to which I have already referred. 

In conclusion it is wise to remember inspiration as a function of govern- 
ment. The generation which had passed through the 1914-18 War very nearly 
made the League of Nations work because so many felt that there must be 
some alternative to the murderous stupidity of these four years. To-day the 
United Nations Organization has completely failed to touch the imagination 
of mankind. The cynic is at liberty to make his point that the present post- 
war generation are only interested in individual security. Those of us who 
speak face to face with hundreds of thousands of our fellow countrymen 
simply do not believe it. They still want something which gives a call to a 
greater service outside themselves and which can be related to the hopes 
and fears of what may happen. The United Europe movement with the 
support of the British Commonwealth and the United States shows a practical 
path towards a rational exchange of their products among free men. It is 
no disparagement but an advantage that it asks men of goodwill to unite in 
creating a bastion of freedom and of the dignity of the individual human 
spirit. 





A DEBATE CONTINUED 


The article in the last number of THe Rounp TABLE on “British Commonwealth and 
Western Union”, although a part of the general series on the constitutional future of the 
Empire, was also specially directed to disputing the thesis of that entitled ““Untempered 
Mortar’ in the March number. The author of the latter contribution draws the attention of 
the Editor to the fact that most of the questions posed by his critic are explicitly answered in 
the writings ‘of Mr. Lionel Curtis, whose policy for the Commonwealth he was endeavouring 
to summarize within the small compass of the article. Mr. Curtis has expounded this policy 
over many years in the following series of books and pamphlets: 


The Commonwealth of Nations (1916).* 
The Problem of the Commonwealth (1916).* 
Civitas Dei (1934).* 

Decision (1941).F 

Action (1942). 

Faith and Works (1943).t 

World War; its Cause and Cure (1945). 
War or Peace? (1946).t 

The Master-Key to Peace (1947).t 

The Way to Peace (n.d.).t 


In the pages following will be found extracts from these works, which the author of “Un- 
tempered Mortar’ considers to contain sufficient answers to the challenges that have been 
directed to him. 

On page 756 the author of “British Commonwealth and Western Union’, at the request 
of the Editor, has briefly commented on these replies. 


“UNTEMPERED MORTAR” AND ITS CRITIC 


* RRITISH Commonwealth and Western Union” begins by quoting a 
number of sentences from ““Untempered Mortar”, and proceeds: 


while the words quoted are not wholly precise, their author advocates in the first 
place the organic union of the British Commonwealth with a federal government 
and parliament responsible for all foreign affairs and defence; secondly, an “inter- 
national Union” (presumably another federal union, though this is not stated in so 
many words) to include the above mentioned European countries. 


For the answer see World War; its Cause and Cure, pages 230 and 231. 


My proposal is simply this, that when hostilities cease the British Government 
should have the candour and courage to tell the Dominion Governments that 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland can no longer provide the resources required 
to maintain forces by sea, land, and air strong enough to protect the Common- 
wealth from further attacks, in accordance with the resolution passed by the 
Imperial Conference of 1926. In their own interest it should ask them to review 
the position in the light of a fact which is plainly beyond dispute. But already the 
French, Netherland, and Scandinavian democracies are asking the British Govern- 
ment what guarantees will be given them that Germany will not in future be allowed 


* Published by Macmillan & Co. + Published by the Oxford University Press. 
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to do to them as she has done in this war. Here again our answer should be based 
upon indisputable facts. Twice have we guaranteed the frontiers of Belgium; yet 
twice in this century has Germany raped and enslaved her. What is the use of our 
offering our democratic allies in Europe a guarantee which we have not the power 
to make good? Our answer should therefore be that we are telling our sister 
nations in the British Commonwealth that we, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, are no longer strong enough to prevent aggression, 
and are asking them to discuss with us what should be done to restore the security 
which the United Kingdom was able to provide in the nineteenth century. We 
therefore invite the French, Netherland, and Scandinavian Governments to join 
these discussions, which might lead to the creation of some common authority 
equipped to provide a common defence for these countries as well as for the 
British democracies from all their resources. 


The writer of “British Commonwealth and Western Union” goes on 
to say: 


The relation of the United Kingdom and Germany to that Union is not referred to. 


The critic may here be referred to a passage on pages 26 and 27 of The 
Masier-Key to Peace, as follows: 


This federal government would also control foreign affairs, a function inseparable 
from defence. Now for all these democracies the future of Germany is a problem 
second in importance to none. At present the governments of France, Belgium, 
Britain, Holland, Norway, and so on handle this problem. In an international 
union the problem will be handled by the federal government directly responsible 
to the people of all these nations. 

Its first step, I believe, would be to invite the German states in the occupied 
zone, Hanover, Westphalia, Wiirttemberg, Bavaria, Saxony, Mecklenburg, and so 
on (I need not enumerate them all) to join the international union as component 
states. 

On these questions of life and death let us speak to each other with courteous 
frankness. There can be no solution of the German problem, or of securing the 
peace of the world, until the German people learn to practise the art of responsible 
government, as they have never learned to practise it in the past. But the art of 
responsible government can never be learned by reading books or listening to 
lectures. Like every other art, it can only be learned by practice; but the early 
stages are difficult and often dangerous. .. . 

In such a union as I have outlined the German states would find themselves 
harnessed between nations like the French, Belgians, Dutch, Danes, Norwegians, 
and British. In that political framework they would learn the political habits of 
their neighbours in no long time. They would also learn how to apply that lesson 
in their own domestic and social affairs. 

Their electorates would, in fact, have a voice in the federal legislature and there- 
fore a share in controlling the policy of the federal government. They would thus 
have a voice in moulding the future of the German people themselves, which as 
I have pointed out would be the primary task of the federal government. 

I would add that all mechanized forces usable in war by land, sea, or air would 
pass from the control of states entering the union to the union government. As 
in the U.S.A. the states would have nothing but the police and militia to enforce 
order in their own jurisdictions. No guarantee against any movement in Germany 
to organize forces for the conquest of Europe and the world could be more effective. 
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Paragraph 2 of the article under reply ends with the words: 


Nothing is specifically said of the connotation in terms of constitutional forms 
of the words “Pooling of resources”. 


On pages 12 and 13 of The Master-Key to Peace will be found paragraphs 
which explain what “Pooling of resources” involves. 


The lesson taught by the war was that no national commonwealth, not even the 
U.S.A., can now be so strong as to secure itself against an attack by some totali- 
tarian state. Pearl Harbour proved that. Japan would not have attacked Pearl 
Harbour unless she had thought herself certain of victory. 

From that moment every free state in every continent knew that its very existence 
was at stake. Led by Roosevelt and Churchill, they created forces which were 
strong enough to defeat both Germany and Japan. In 1945 the free nations had 
saved their existence by pooling their resources in war. Had they pooled their 
resources in peace ten years before, say in 1935, there would have been no war in 
1939. The cost to each would have been but a fraction of what they were spending 
each on their national armaments. The immeasurable loss in lives, money, and 
suffering, for Germany and Japan as well as for themselves, would have been 
saved. The lesson of these ten years is now plain for everyone to read. No 
national democracy, not even the U.S.A., can now make itself so strong that no 
totalitarian state will dare to attack it. It is equally clear that if in peace a number 
of democracies pool their resources, they can jointly make themselves so strong 
that no one will dare to attack them, and this at a fraction of the cost that each 
must bear so long as they try to provide the defence they need on separate 
budgets. 

In order to provide a joint force which will make them invulnerable they must 
first create an international government with a first claim on all their resources for 
the common defence. This federal government must control defence and all 
functions inseparable therefrom; that is to say foreign affairs, the government of 
dependencies, and air routes between states in the Union. All other powers should 
remain vested in the national governments, which will thus continue to control all 
social and domestic questions. The constitution should make it clear that other 
democracies are free to join the union when and as they are ready to do so. 


These paragraphs show that resources cannot be pooled merely by the 
wishful thinking upon which the author of “British Commonwealth and 
Western Union” relies when he himself advocates a pooling of resources 
on pages 636-37. 

On page 635 is a statement which calls for specific correction: 

That these states (United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa) should unite organically was the project which the Round Table groups 
set out nearly forty years ago to foster. They have not been successful. 


The facts are as follows : The Round Table was started by some individuals 
who had organized the closer-union societies in South Africa to study the 
case made in the Selborne Memorandum for the Union of the South African 
colonies. When that movement had achieved its object, those who proposed 
to remain in South Africa were anxious to know whether their primary 
loyalty should be to the Union or to the British Commonwealth. They 
therefore invited friends in the other Dominions to form groups to study 
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the problem. Particular pains were taken to include in all these groups | 
members who did not believe in a federal union. 

THE Rounp TABLE quarterly was created as a means of communication 
between these groups. Three members of the original group then visited 
Canada, and a memorandum was drafted by one of them, in which the view 
was taken that the unity of the Commonwealth could only be maintained in 
the long run by adopting a constitution under which all its citizens would 
assume the same degree of responsibility for the issues of peace and war as 
then rested on British citizens domiciled in the United Kingdom. This 
memorandum, for which no one was responsible but its author, was then 
printed and submitted for discussion by the Round Table groups, just as the 
Selborne Memorandum had been submitted to the closer-union societies in 
South Africa. It was never adopted by the United Kingdom group, which 
managed the issue of THE Rounp TABLE quarterly, for the reason that its 
members were then, as now, not in agreement on the subject. For the same 
reason The Commonwealth of Nations, The Problem of the Commonwealth, and 
Civitas Dei (The Commonwealth of God) were all issued on the sole responsi- 
bility of the author. 

On page 636 the writer asks: 


If the Government of the Federation were not in London, where would it be? 


This question had not been answered in Decision and Action; but the Leave- 
groups* insisted that an answer should be given, and indeed worked out an 
answer the reasons for which are fully stated in Chapter XXVI, page 140, 


of World War; its Cause and Cure. The answer was Quebec. 
Lower down on this page 636 the writer says: 


However much we may desire it, those who know the Dominions well must 
admit that there is no chance of their agreeing to join with the United Kingdom 
and each other in creating a single unitary [sic] government with large federal 
powers. 


These words imply that the writer who uses them is one of those “who 
know the Dominions well”. Can he, therefore, point to any Dominion in 
which this question has been put to and answered by its electorate? What 
politician or, indeed, what prime minister is entitled to declare what his 
electorate will reject or accept, unless he is prepared to put the question 
before them and take their decision at a general election? In Chapter XTX, 
page 89, of World War; its Cause and Cure it is noted that no political leader 
in the United Kingdom or in the Dominions has ever taken this step. They 
have, in fact, been careful not to take it. Yet this has not deterred them from 
asserting that their people have rejected and will always reject any proposal 
for federal union for imperial defence. Such unverified assertions are part 
of their stock in trade. For reasons given in Chapter XIX of the book 


* The preface to World War; its Cause and Cure explains that the policy there defined is 
based on lectures delivered by its author in 1943 and 1944, and on discussions with his 
audiences, which consisted of groups of men and women of all ranks, and drawn from 
all the allied forces, who were successively entertained at Oxford for a week’s course 
while on leave.—Editor. 
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referred to, they have left the sole responsibility for defending the Common- 
wealth as a whole on the United Kingdom, with the perilous consequences 
plainly set out by Captain Cyril Falls on page 528 of ““Untempered Mortar”. 
The critic of that article makes no reference to the view of this highly quali- 
fied expert that the failure of the Dominion Governments in 1926 to assume 
responsibility for the defence of the Commonwealth as a whole brought it 
to the verge of utter destruction in 1940. 

On pages 636-37 we come to the nearest approach made by the writer toa 
constructive proposal for stopping the drift to war. 


We must be content with all that can be achieved by a close alliance of the 
United States and the British Commonwealth. Surely this is a great deal. Diffi- 
culties in harmonizing foreign policy would remain. They must be overcome, as 
best may be, by a closer integration of plans than now. ... From this solid base 
the United Kingdom could then proceed with its allies to frame her policy in 
relation to the rest of the world, and particularly Europe. 


The Government of the United Kingdom has first to secure the agree- 
ment of the United States and, presumably, though the writer ignores the 
matter, the agreement of the French, Belgian, Dutch, Danish and Norwegian 
Governments. This is the “solid base” on which the peace of the world is 
to be founded. Quicksand is not turned into rock by calling it solid. Belief 
that miracles can be wrought by words is characteristic of wishful thinkers. 

He then proceeds to attack the project of “Western Union” and remarks, 
“No one has yet attempted to define it”. On pages 24-25 of The Master-Key 
to Peace he could have seen such an attempt: 


Our first step, I believe, should be to unite the self-governing states of the 
British Commonwealth for their common defence. If every citizen in these British 
countries bore the same responsibility for peace and war as they bear in the United 
Kingdom, they should be strong enough to prevent any attack for a generation. 
If such an attack is made it will come from Europe. It will fall, as it fell in the last 
war, on the free nations of western Europe from the Pyrenees to the Arctic circle. 
France, Belgium, Luxemburg, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and even 
Switzerland are more exposed to attack from a totalitarian state than the British 
democracies. They can never be safe from attack until they enter a union with us 
for our common defence. 

This explains why Winston Churchill has started the movement for United 
Europe. Mr. Marshall has lost no time in offering American help, if the states 
of Europe can unite to use it. That offer has answered the question what nations 
in Europe are able and willing to unite; for Russia has made it clear that no state 
east of her iron curtain would be suffered to accept Mr. Marshall’s offer. To-day 
the states west of the iron curtain are working out a plan together to accept the 
American offer by first helping each other. In doing so they are digging the 
foundations of United Europe. 

But where do the German people come into this ? What part or lot can they have 
in United Europe? I have seen, as yet, no answer given to that question. But I 
myself have an answer, which I will give on the clear understanding that in this, 
as in most else in this paper, I speak for myself and myself alone. 

* The international union I have pictured would include, I hope, France, 
Luxemburg, Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Iceland, the United Kingdom, Ireland, Canada, South Africa, Australia, New 
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Zealand; some or all of them. I should hope, rather than expect, that the U.S.A. 
would join at the outset. I think it more likely that the U.S.A. would decide to 
come in when they had seen that the international union was in being and effective 
in keeping the peace. Whenever America joins with Europe and the British demo- 
cracies in one international union war will, indeed, be a thing of the past. In no 
long time such a union will come to include every nation on earth, which will then 
have achieved the world government it sorely needs. So vast a fabric must be 
raised on foundations carefully laid. It must then be built course by course and 
story by story until it is finished. 


On page 639 of THE Rounp Taste for June this writer continues : 
It should be remembered, moreover, that such a federation would require the 
establishment of free trade within its boundaries and the abolition of all trade 


barriers. .. . There would also be free movement of population throughout the 
whole of the Western Union. 


The writer of these words ignores the fact that the plan of Western Union 
worked out in the Leave-groups reserved the control of tariffs to the national 
states incorporated in the Union, as may be seen by reference to World War; 
its Cause and Cure, pages 98 to 101. 


We are thus confronted with a new and larger problem than that which the 
thirteen American states were facing in 1786. The nations free to fashion their own 
individual characters for themselves are in imminent danger of losing that freedom 
to a highly mechanized despotism, which divides them and conquers them one by 
one. They can only save their freedom by standing together in peace no less than 
in war. But they cannot, in fact, hold together unless the persons of whom these 


free nations consist accept one citizenship which is common to all alike. That 
common status must mean that their common safety is recognized as a first charge 
on the moral and material resources of each individual. And this principle must be 
expressed in institutions common to all. They must have one government to 
organize defences too strong for aggressors to challenge. That government must 
be responsible to all those persons, to all those citizens. That, as I read it, is the 
essential lesson of American experience. It becomes not less, but even more true, 
when the various nations exposed to attack are separated by oceans and the width 
of the world. But does it follow that nations so widely sundered, in order to secure 
their freedom inviolate by union for that purpose, must also renounce their 
present power to control their own composition and structure, because the 
American states, not nations but contiguous provinces, in fact found it wise to do 
so—a wisdom justified by results? The U.S.A. is a commonwealth of provinces. 
The project under discussion is a commonwealth of nations in the real sense of 
the term. The British Commonwealth of Nations has a common citizenship but 
no common government. It is thus imperfect, and its imperfection threatens it 
with destruction. But it has a common citizenship which has so far preserved it 
intact. Undoubtedly the fact that each of its nations has power to control its own 
composition and social structure has helped to keep it intact. The Dominions have 
poured out their blood to preserve a citizenship common to all. 

The answer to this, I know, will be that a citizenship which does not convey 
the right of a citizen to live in all the countries to which it applies, and does not 
imply freedom of trade between all those countries, is worthless. I do not accept 
that answer. If it only avails to lift from all those countries the constant menace of 
war, it is precious indeed. But so far as domicile is concerned the argument will 
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not hold water in principle. In national commonwealths the citizen has no right 
to entry and domicile in the households of his fellows. The reason for this mutual 
exclusion is cogent. Commonwealths have for their end and object the develop- 
ment of individual character, and experience has shown that this can only be done 
by protecting and fostering the privacy of family life. The greatest nations are not 
those which breed uniform types but those which produce “distinguished” citizens. 
The same, I submit, will apply to human society as a whole. It ought to consist of 
“distinguished” nations. No attempt should be made to assimilate one to another. 
The utmost scope should be given to each to develop its own individual character. 

This, I believe, is the great contribution which British experience has to offer 
the world in this crisis. My case in this book is that it can be combined with the 
great contribution of American experience, which Streit has interpreted to this 
generation. 

I am sure that this war would come to an end quickly, and the fear of all world 
wars would be ended, if by some miracle the American people could be moved to 
follow at once the lead which Streit has given them in his last book. But I think 
that this miracle would be less unlikely to happen if Americans were told that the 
step they are asked to take to stop this war and prevent its recurrence for all time 
would still preserve their control of their own immigration laws, their own tariffs, 
and the incidence of taxes between one American and another. Of thatan American 
only can judge. I have no doubt how the same point would strike British citizens 
in the Dominions. I believe that after this war, with all its desperate hazards, they 
will see that no security is possible for our freedom or theirs until they decide to 
assume in peace the same responsibility for preventing war as that now borne by 
Great Britain, if once the case is presented to them with proper authority, as I said 
in the last chapter. I believe they will do this if they see that this can really be done 
without disturbing the power they now have to control their own composition and 
social structure. 

“The British Empire”, said Adam Smith, “is not an empire, but only the pro- 
ject of an empire.” We now call it the British Commonwealth. But it is not a 
commonwealth, but only the project of a commonwealth. It has failed to make the 
prevention of war a first charge on all its resources. To cure this defect it must do 
what all Canadians, Australians, and South Africans have done for themselves, and 
apply American experience to its structure. My idea is that this application should 
be tried first in its most moderate and conservative form. I should not say this if 
I did not believe that the method which I have suggested in these pages would 
succeed. Writers of greater authority than mine believe with no less sincerity that 
a commonwealth of nations must control not only defence but also migration and 
tariffs. To attempt so much would, I fear, fail at the outset, and also be wrong in 
itself. No amount of argument can finally settle the point, but only trial. It is 
easier to try the moderate change first, for then, should it fail, it is always possible 
to take the further steps should experience have shown that an international 
government cannot prevent war unless it also controls migration and tariffs. We 
have reached a stage when a drop of experience is worth more than oceans of 
further argument. 


The reasons which justify this view are given at length in Chapters XXX and 
XXXI of World War; its Cause and Cure. 


One sentence shows that my critic has failed to grasp the sense in which 
the words “Untempered Mortar” were used. On page 639 he asks: 


Could distracted Europe . . . find either negatively through fear of Soviet 
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Russia or positively through love of European civilization and culture that 
tempered mortar which would be necessary to hold together so unique a structure, 
if we attempted to build it now? 


The words “Untempered Mortar” were not used to denote the motive 
which holds people or nations together in one community: nor did the 
prophet Ezekiel from whom the words were borrowed. They were used to 
express the truth that just as a wall built with mortar wrongly compounded 
will fall when struck by a storm, so will political structures built like the 
confederacy of Delos, the Holy Roman Empire, the League of Nations, 
UNO, or the British Commonwealth as it now is, fall, and involve all they 
were meant to protect in unspeakable ruin. 

There are two things without which no political structure can stand. One 
is an adequate sense of devotion in the people or nations which compose 
the structure. But no sentiment of any kind will hold together people or 
nations unless the structure is built on certain principles and of certain 
materials bound together by cement rightly compounded. An example of 
what is meant by ““Untempered Mortar” can be seen in the last page (642) of 
the article under reply, in which its constructive proposals are summarized. 

At The Hague Conference M. Ramadier commented on the advice to 
hasten slowly incessantly given to those labouring to unite democracies for 
their common defence. ‘‘What’’, said this ex-Prime Minister of France, “‘is 
the sense of advising a drowning man to hasten slowly?” The writer of 
“British Commonwealth and Western Union” seems to assume that states- 
men concerned to stop the drift to war can take their time in trying out again 
the slow untempered methods which have failed to prevent war. He stands, 
perhaps, too near the canvas to see that we now live in a different world since 
the summer of 1945 when the first atomic bomb dropped in a desert of 
Arizona and reduced its surface to glass. Its effect in the wholesale destruc- 
tion of human life was quickly demonstrated on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
He ignores the opinion of military experts that nothing can now prevent its 
use in war, or the view of the physical experts who invented the weapon, 
that, if used, it will certainly destroy civilization and may even end by 
destroying life on this earth. For those on a leaking vessel at sea, when the 
heavens are black with impending storm, their one chance is to reach a 
harbour in time. To slow down is to court and deserve destruction. For 
men in their case and in ours, the most dangerous counsels are those of over- 
caution, arrayed in wisdom’s discarded clothes. 


A FURTHER CRITICISM 


The author of the article entitled “British Commonwealth and Western Union” in the June 
Number of THE RounD TABLE writes: 


mM critic has now explained more fully, by quotation from certain books 
and other writings, the plan which he advocated in “Untempered 
Mortar” in the March number of THe Rounp TABLE and the manner in 
which, in his view, my article failed to take account of his true meaning. 
What his plan is may be now summarized as follows: 
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He advocates as a first step the union in one federation of the United 
Kingdom and the self-governing Dominions. With every citizen of this 
Federation bearing the same responsibility for peace and war, he believes 
“they should be strong enough to prevent any attack” on them “for a 
generation”. But since the first attack will “fall on the free nations of 
Western Europe”, these latter should themselves enter into a union, that is, 
federate, with the British Commonwealth Federation. The German states in 
the occupied zones, “e.g. Hanover, Westphalia, Wiirttemberg, Bavaria, 
Saxony, Mecklenburg, and so on” should join the “international union as 
component states”. “The international union I have pictured would”, the 
writer says, “include, I hope, France, Luxemburg, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Iceland, the United King- 
dom, Ireland, Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand; some or all of 
them”, and the German states. “I should hope”, he adds, “rather than expect, 
that the U.S.A. would join at the outset. I think it more likely that the 
U.S.A. would decide to come in when they had seen that the union was in 
being and effective in keeping international peace. ... In no long time sucha 
union will come to include every nation on earth, which will then have 
achieved the world government it sorely needs.” This great federation or 
international union will have as its capital Quebec. The Federal Government 
and Parliament will be responsible to all the communities grouped within 
it for peace and war, for the control of their foreign affairs and for their 
defence. All forces usable in war will be under their control. 

In order to judge rightly of this far-reaching conception, it is necessary 
above all to be clear what responsibility for peace and war means in the world 
as it is now. The most marked trend of recent decades is the immense exten- 
sion of the powers of all central governments, due first to the vast needs of 
such governments both in the preparation for, and in the execution of, total 
war, and secondly to the general development of planning ideas, of govern- 
ment ownership, and particularly the responsibilities which all governments 
—tightly or wrongly—now accept for the maintenance of full employment. 

The main aim and object of the federation above depicted would be the 
creation of a government strong enough and with sufficient powers to pre- 
pare for and, if need be, to fight a total war against the enemies of freedom. 
To leave it weak or with insufficient power would not only destroy its pur- 
pose, but even add to the existing insecurity of the “free” world. It is only 
necessary to bring before our minds the powers which the British and 
American Governments, and indeed all other belligerent governments, found 
it necessary to wield in the recent war to be aware of the very wide spheres 
of authority which would have to be removed from the control of existing 
governments and be formally placed in the hands of the new Federal Govern- 
ment. In short, this Federal Government and Parliament must not only 
proceed to the creation of one federal army, one navy and one air force 
out of the citizens of the new state, whether, for example, British, Canadian, 
Australian, French or German; must not only conduct the foreign policy of 
all these countries as one unit, but, what is even more important, must have 
all the important financial, fiscal and economic powers, the authority over 
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the monetary, currency and exchange spheres of each country, over questions 
of inflation, deflation and devaluation, over rationing and controls of all 
kinds, which are now exercised by existing governments through their 
Ministers of Finance or Chancellors of the Exchequer and other Ministers. 
The new Federal Government at Quebec must at all costs have the power to 
require in peace and war from each citizen in every part of the federation 
whatever sinews of war are needed for defence before a war or for victory 
during it, and the power to raise whatever loans may be required on its own 
credit from all citizens. In other words, it must possess practically all the 
powers of taxation now possessed by existing governments, and its Minister 
of Finance must be able to exercise over the citizens of every nation within 
its orbit the same authority over the same sphere as Sir Stafford Cripps, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, now exercises on behalf of his Government 
over the citizens of the United Kingdom. If the economic, financial, and 
fiscal powers now needed for a government at war are removed from existing 
governments, they must be placed firmly in the hands of the government that 
replaces them. It is unnecessary to dilate upon the very great difficulties 
which must arise from the exercise by a newly formed government, to which 
no citizen would feel any traditional loyalty, of such detailed control over 


communities in very differing circumstances and separated by the length of | 


the world from one another. It is to demand more than our weak and sinful 
human nature can grant. 


The Fiscal Power 


Y critic advocates indeed that the utmost scope should be left to each 

individual nation to develop its own individuality, and urges that the 
Federal Government need not, for instance, control either tariffs or migra- 
tion. Everyone will sympathize with his object. Yet nothing must be allowed 
to restrict the Federal Government’s powers to prepare for, or to fight, a war, 
and it must be remembered that customs revenue is for many communities 
a highly important part of their total revenue. Yet both of these are minor 
matters compared with the overriding problem of that complete control over 
financial and economic affairs which total war demands on behalf of any 
government involved in it. My critic is right that some government must 
exercise this control. The question is which government or governments. 
Is the greatest strength for defence or offence against external danger to be 
found in the closest co-operation both for preparation and combined exe- 
cution by existing parliaments and governments backed by the loyalty and 
unquestioning support of their peoples, or by the creation of a new Federal 
Government of a unique kind required to exercise the most extensive and 
detailed powers over all the citizens of all the communities concerned, in 
many instances at a distance of many thousands of miles ? 

This is the serious dilemma raised by the vast extension of the powers of 
modern governments over their citizens. And another dilemma follows. If 
for purposes of peace or war a Federal Government must have sweeping 
powers over the economic, fiscal, and financial conditions of each of its 
constituent nations, it will inevitably determine thereby also the domestic 
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and internal circumstances of each community. Existing governments, 
whether unitary governments such as that of the United Kingdom, or federal 
governments such as those of the United States, Canada, and Australia, will 
be shorn of a very large part of their power. Indeed, when a new Federal 
Government is imposed on an existing federal government it is a question 
what important powers would be left to the latter. A three-decker govern- 
ment of this kind must inevitably present some difficult problems. 

Hitherto the nations of the British Commonwealth have answered these 
questions by taking no step towards closer union. Indeed they have un- 
fortunately moved in the opposite direction. But the plan put forward by 
my critic is based on their completely reversing their steps and agreeing to the 
creation of a Federal Government of the British Commonwealth. To my 
expressed conviction that they are not ready to reverse their steps, my critic 
replies with the query whether the people of any Dominion has yet been 
asked to express in a general election any opinion on this matter. They have 
not been asked. It would, in my view, be undesirable and dangerous to make 
such a question a matter of party politics and therefore of party strife. Nor 
could a general election on this issue or indeed a referendum—an undesirable 
method, in the writer’s opinion, in any case—be held without a prolonged 
discussion for many months, certainly without an acute and dangerous 
division of opinion in some Dominions, and indeed without a draft con- 
stitution which has been worked out in detail and is thoroughly understood. 
A vote in vacuo of which none of the implications were grasped would be the 
most dangerous course of all. The writer recently asked an eminent Canadian, 
not a politician but an ardent advocate of the British Commonwealth, for his 
opinion. “Never ask Canadians”, was his answer, “‘to vote about the British 
Commonwealth. They will always vote wrong, but they will always act right. 
In any case they could not join unless the United States joined at the same 
time; and that the United States will not do. Don’t draw a rope too tight or 
it may break.” Nevertheless, it is an urgent necessity that the question how 
the bonds of the Commonwealth, instead of being constantly weakened, 
can be strengthened should be fully debated between all the Governments 
concerned and by their peoples as well. 

But, if it be the case that no federation of the nations of the British Com- 
monwealth is now feasible, does the author of “Untempered Mortar” urge 
that the United Kingdom should still press forward with a federation of the 
western European nations by themselves, of which she would become a state 
or province, thus separating herself from the other self-governing nations 
of the Commonwealth and in fact bringing that Commonwealth to an end? 
For the reasons already stated in his previous article, which he will not repeat, 
the writer does not himself, in any case, regard an actual federation now of 
western European nations as a matter of practical politics. Nor is it his view 
that even if such a European federation with the United Kingdom a part of 
it were created, the British Dominions would feel impelled to join it. On 
the contrary, in one way or another they would look to the United States, It 
would indeed be a paradox that a few short years after its most glorious 
victory the British Commonwealth should completely disappear and that 
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Mr. Churchill should have inadvertently presided over its final liquidation. 
It is quite certain he will never do so advertently. 

The fundamental differences between the writer of these pages and his 
critic can now be seen. The latter believes that without a transfer of 
sovereign rights from existing governments to a new Federal Government, 
which must then in its sphere be sovereign, nothing can be achieved. Every- 
thing else is mere pretence. “Co-operation” is a mere word; “Influence is 
not government”; the free nations can save themselves only by merging 
themselves under a new sovereign government. Nothing short therefore of 
the creation of a huge new federation, with its centre at Quebec, and with it 
a government endowed with all the extensive powers needed to forge all the 
nations included in all parts of the world into one great striking force, can 
suffice to save the free world. It is obvious that without a single Federal 
Government neither the United States nor Canada, nor other federations, 
could have developed a fraction of the strength each has now. Let Europe 
and the British Commonwealth jointly take them as an example and follow 
suit. 


United Action without Submersion 


HE present writer, on the other hand, believes this ideal to be impracti- 
cable of fulfilment, the very conditions of success not being present, 
whether in unity of race, language, or tradition, custom or circumstance, or 
geographical contiguity. He believes that, since the central aim of all parties is 
to secure the development among the free nations of sufficient armed force 
to enable them to face any external foe, it should be found not by withdrawing 
sovereign powers from existing governments, to be surrendered to a brand- 
new government of a kind unknown in history, but by being based on the 
strength of existing governments and the loyalty of their peoples to them, 
and by alliances and the closest co-operation between those governments. 
The same developments in the world which compel wars to be total wars, 
which thus compel governments to require totalitarian powers, and which | 
render therefore more difficult than ever the creation of a government to 
exercise such powers over nations far distant from it, have at the same time 
made it much easier for existing governments to communicate and co- 
operate with one another, as was very clearly shown in the last war. What 
could have been closer than the co-operation of the Allied Armies of the 
American and British Commonwealths? But the true facts must be faced. 
An “international union”, even if it included both a federated British | 
Commonwealth and a federated Europe, would not at present be strong 
enough to prevent war or ensure victory. Even in peacetime impoverished | 
Europe requires external aid in order to live, on a scale which only the United 
States can provide, and the aid she would require:to fight a war would, of 
course, be vastly greater. Nothing in fact can be achieved without the co- 
operation of the United States both with the British Commonwealth and 
with Europe. The practical path of progress seems therefore clearly marked. | 
What is required is what has been broadly described as an “Atlantic com- 
munity” or analliance of the United States, the United Kingdom, and Western 
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European States, with other parts of the British Commonwealth adhering. 
Let us moreover combine the methods of the recent Brussels Treaty with 
those pursued by the United States for years now in the “good neighbour” 
policy of the Pan-American Union. Europe requires indeed progress on two 
fronts, in the first place a series of alliances between European Powers and 
North American Powers with combined preparations for defence and offence, 
such as Mr. St. Laurent, the eminent Canadian, has recently sketched; and 
secondly, an attempt to develop a good neighbour policy on the same lines 
and with similar institutions as in the case of the Pan-American Union. 
Before a European Government can be firmly based, there must be developed 
a European conscience. With time and effort a Pan-European movement 
might develop still greater results than a Pan-American. It is all-important 
that all peoples and citizens of Europe should instinctively wish to be good 
neighbours rather than foes. 

If this path were pursued, it would be absurd that, while in every part of 
the world free nations were coming closer together, in the British Common- 
wealth alone all ties were being loosened year by year to the vanishing-point. 
It is imperative that if the Imperial Conference cannot be revived, something 
still more effective should take its place. And as for Europe, if Mr. Churchill’s 
great call for European unity means not the transfer of sovereign rights of 
government to some new and untried Government, but that European 
nations should find their unity of spirit in playing their part in a great and 
free Atlantic community, he will have once more deserved well of his country. 





ITALY, THE FORMER COLONIES 
AND OURSELVES 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY IN OFFICE AND POWER 


HEN the new Italy cleared the Communist hurdle of the April elections 

it established a definite claim on Western support. This fact lurks 
behind every Anglo-American discussion on policy towards Italy, and should 
never be forgotten. In particular, it must have great bearing on our views 
about the disposal of the former Italian colonies, if we are to follow our own 
true interests, as well as those of the Western world. 

In order, therefore, to be clear in our minds about the nature of this young 
democracy, which is now emerging and which we are likely to find ourselves 
supporting internationally, a brief glance at its official attitude on home affairs 
is required. Signor Alcide De Gasperi’s new Government, re-formed after 
the Christian Democrat landslide victory in April, received its first vote 
of confidence from the Chamber of Deputies on June 16 by 346 votes 
to 167. It is De Gasperi’s sixth successive ministry since he first came to 
power on December 9, 1945. And it is by far his most important. For one 
thing, he can count at last on a substantial and fairly trustworthy majority. 
And for another, he leads Italy’s first constitutionally elected Parliament 
since the war; this means that he is in a position to tackle long-term 
problems. _ 

Some guide to De Gasperi’s own character and outlook is to be found in 
a remarkable article he wrote as Secretary of the Christian Democrat party 
in 1943. It was published secretly in Rome on December 12 of that year, 
while the city was still under Nazi-Fascist rule. “World-wide experience 
gained in the course of the last hundred and fifty years”, he wrote, “points 
to freedom as the method of government most suited to the-conditions of 
modern communities. ... Hence no single-party system, no Caesarism by 
plebiscite, no absolute monarchy, no dictatorial republic, no wealthy oli- 
garchy, no proletarian dictatorship.” 

On industry, he wrote that it must involve, on the one hand, “free com- | 
petition in every field of production”, but on the other, “strict repression of | 
business coalitions attempting to obtain control of the market”. On agri- 
culture, he made the point, which he is now putting into practice, that : “The 
land proletariat must . . . gradually become part-owners, or be admitted to 
a form of co-partnership in the management of farming concerns, set up on 
the industrial model.” And on international affairs, he said that “the British 
Commonwealth affords a magnificent example of how different peoples may 
live free, united yet unbound by armed force”. Then, noting American 
relations with Britain, he added of the combined whole, “this system of | 


international liberty is closely related to the Anglo-Saxon system of freedom | 
at home”. 
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These and other thoughts echoed faithfully through the corridors of 
Montecitorio on June 2, 1948, when, as Prime Minister of Italy, De 
Gasperi outlined his Government’s economic programme before asking for 
a vote of confidence. 


Economic Programme of the New Government 


He programme had three main points of attack, and progress is already 
being made with all of them. He began with the most urgent if not also 
the most important—reduction of unemployment. There are over two 
million unemployed in Italy, who have very little prospect of finding work, 
unless a miracle of expansion occurs in Italian industry. For the immediate 
future, De Gasperi promised training schemes in connexion with his land- 
reclamation and reafforestation projects, as well as a policy of public works. 
For the longer term, he proposed to do all in his power to increase emigration, 
and announced that a special Emigration Council would be set up. 

De Gasperi was, however, frank enough not to appear too optimistic. 
Nor indeed had he reason to be. The Italian birth-rate is raising the population 
by 450,000 each year, while the most that emigration seems at all likely to 
achieve—assuming that the gates of the United States will not be opened as 
they were earlier in this century—is to offset that figure by about 250,000. 
And even this would probably not represent a net permanent flow. Of the 
200,000 who left Italy in 1947, for instance, only some 75,000 expected not 
to return when their labour contracts expired. However, exporting Italian 
labour, even temporarily, does help to relieve the pressure at home. And 
projects now being put into operation include using Italians increasingly in 
French agriculture, Swiss light industry and Belgian mines, on the oilfields 
in Saudi Arabia and the roads in Kenya. 

The second aim of De Gasperi’s programme covers the twin problem to 
unemployment—labour legislation. He has proposed to ease the restrictions 
on dismissals, to legalize collective bargaining, and to regulate both the right 
to strike and the place of workers’ councils, consigl di gestione, in business 
management. The need for some of these fundamental measures in a modern 
state indicates how, in several respects, the Italians have been behind British 
and American industrial practice. The restrictions on dismissals, however, 
were a legacy of Mussolini, and of the liberation period, when standstill 
orders had to be issued if public order was to be maintained. 

Now, if Italian industry is to prosper, these weak spots must be eliminated. 
Exports have been falling because Italian costs are too high. But any policy 
of dismissing workpeople, however necessary, is obviously political dyna- 
mite. And the Communists have been quick to make great capital out of it, 
as recent strikes indicate. Yet De Gasperi is right to force the issue. 
Probably some two millions, in addition to the same number unemployed, 
are in redundant jobs. And it is better for the country as a whole that they 
should be paid for through taxation than that individual industries should be 
crippled indefinitely with their deadweight. 

The third point in De Gasperi’s programme is agrarian reform. The 
problem in the south, to which the Government is directing its main 
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attention, is quadruple—malaria, lack of roads, inadequate water supplies and 
a scarcity of liquid capital. The main line of attack is to “transform and re- 
distribute landed property”, which is widely recognized as being in the hands 
of too few large proprietors—the owners of the /atifondi. Such a policy falls 
in with De Gasperi’s wishes of 1943, and suits his personal tendency to be at 
once a conservative Catholic and an evolutionary socialist. Measures will be 
taken, possibly with lira funds from the sale of Marshall-aid goods, to execute 
some of the seventeen recommendations of the report recently presented by 
two prominent Americans, Dr. Max A. McCall, an agronomist of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, and Mr. George R. Tomlinson, at one time 
senior engineer of the Tennessee Valley Authority. They arrived in Rome 
on April 13, under an Italian-American agreement, to join Italian experts in 
studying possible economic development in southern Italy, Sicily and Sardinia. 

Before moving on to the colonies from the Italian internal situation, there 
is one last angle we should note. Both De Gasperi and his new Minister of 
the Budget, Signor Pella, have pointed out that, although Signor Einaudi 
has become President, his deflationary policy will be continued. The method 
of applying it is to use financial rather than bureaucratic controls in a system 
of private enterprise. Most Italians in fact attribute their country’s astonish- 
ing recovery since the war to its reaction against the current vogue of 
dirigisme in Europe. And although the Right-wing Socialists occupy a 
prominent place in the Government it is unlikely that a predominantly 
Christian Democrat coalition will allow the trend to be reversed. This means 
that while British Conservatives see much in the new Italy of which they 
approve, the British Labour party is almost equally sympathetic. It will wait 
perhaps in the hope that a useful Third Force may develop with time, under 
the democratic Socialist leadership of the Saragat-Lombardo group. 


The Question of the Colonies 
| nase sd provides the chief link between De Gasperi’s internal 
policies and the colonial question. At bottom, Italy is not economically 
viable without having at least some of its surplus population drained out of 
its system. And as greater efforts are made to face the country’s long-term 
economic future, more and more attention will be paid to dispatching people 
abroad. No one realizes better than the present Italian Government that the 


African colonies do not provide anything like a full answer. They were | 
always an extra burden on Mussolini’s economy, and did little to com- | 


pensate him for the damming up of Italian emigrant streams in the nineteen- 
twenties. The colonies never held a greater Italian population than 250,000. 
But, if Italy possessed even part of its former empire to-day, it would at the 
very least be able to re-export some of the migrants who have been returned 
to the motherland since the armistice. And in time it would probably be 
able to export a good many more. To this extent the colonies are thought 
in Italy to be capable of playing a definite part in relieving the pressure of 
population, even if they remain far from solving it. This view is bound in 
any case to be exaggerated, and will be believed beyond the point at which it 
holds true. 
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That, then, is the economic aspect on which emphasis is laid in Rome. On 
the strength of it the Italian press lightly dismisses the adverse balance of 
trade which would be bound to occur, as it did before, between the mother 
country and the colonies. In 1938, for instance, 22-5 per cent of Italian 
exports went to the colonies, while only 1-7 per cent of imports came from 
them. Two years ago, when Italy was forced to abandon all formal claims to 
its colonies at the Paris Peace Conference, the Italian press, somewhat natur- 
ally at that time, was quite ready to let them go without a murmur. Indeed, 
there was very little interest in Italy about the colonies at all. To-day the 
atmosphere is entirely different. Some observers put the turning-point at the 
Mogadishu riots in Somaliland, when 42 Italian settlers were killed on 
January 11, allegedly through British negligence.* But the change has been 
on its way for longer than that. And now even the Right-wing papers can 
use the Government’s economic and emigration programme as a stick with 
which to beat the Four Powers on the colonial question. 

Naturally the return of the colonies is viewed throughout Italy as a matter 
of prestige. But the Government is more cautious than the press in deciding 
how far it wants to go. There are voices in the Palazzo Chigi which point 
out that, while it might be fairly simple for Italians to return to Eritrea and 
Somaliland, Libya is different. Libya is larger, more valuable in itself, 
strategically more important, and above all of greater significance to the 
Arabs, as forming part of the chain of territories which stretch from the 
Middle East to Morocco. Arab nationalism has grown immensely during 
the five years of British military administration. And the Italians could not 
now return to Tripolitania without stronger armed forces than they could 
probably find, let alone spare, from the exiguous military potential of 300,000 
men with limited equipment left to them, in all three services combined, 
under the Peace Treaty. Only trouble in Palestine, in fact, has prevented the 
Arab Committee for North African Liberation, formed in Cairo last winter 
under the presidency of the veteran Riff fighter, Abd el-Krim, from starting 
more vigorously on the drive which, it is thought, is intended to clear even 
the French out of North Africa in the next ten years. 

Count Sforza, the shrewd Italian Foreign Minister, shares the more cau- 
tious viewpoint. At the same time he does not mean to miss a trick at Italy’s 
expense. And one of his preoccupations in the early summer was to extract 
some form of declaration from the Western Powers, favouring Italy’s return 
to the colonies. He could point to the fact that the Russians, alone of the 
Big Four, had come out in favour of Italian trusteeship under the United 
Nations, subject only to giving Ethiopia an outlet to the sea, probably 
through eastern Eritrea. And the Italian Communists were making the most 
of this in their propaganda. 

* The riots occurred while the Four Power Commission was in Mogadishu. During 
a parade of the Somali Youth League it now seems clear that local Italians bribed other 
Somalis to ransack the temporarily empty headquarters of the League. When this was 
discovered, furious League members fought a street battle with the Italians and hunted 
others out from their houses. The killed included 11 Somalis. While the British were 


blamed for not having sufficient forces to stop the riot, there seems little doubt that the 
Italians brought the trouble on themselves in the first place. 
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The British always took the line that they must wait for the Reports 
of the Four Power Commission, which toured the colonies between 
November 1947 and May 1948, before expressing themselves. Their only 
public statement was to reaffirm Mr. Eden’s pledge of 1942 to the Senussi 
in Cyrenaica that they should never again come under Italian rule. But such 
a negative attitude made the worst of impressions in Italy. Nor was this 
reversed by the Americans, who began by proposing an impractical “inter- 
national trusteeship”, and then were even vaguer than the British—except in 
taking over Mellaha near Tripoli as an air base. For his part, M. Bidault, 
then French Foreign Minister, did a little better, when he said at Turin just 
before the Italian elections that he looked forward to a solution that “will 
satisfy the justifiable claims of the new Italian republic”. In principle, the 
French favour the return of the Italians, since this would avoid having an 
infectiously independent Arab state on the borders of Tunisia. An Italian 
return, however, would be subject to the French claims to five frontier 


regions in Tripolitania and the Fezzan, near Nalout, Ghadames, Ghat, 
Tummo, and Tibesti. 


The British Attitude 


UT the British attitude must be explained. As so often in our imperial 

history, we are faced with a conflict of duties. We want to see justice 
done to the native inhabitants of the former Italian colonies. Secondly, we need 
to reach a settlement that will satisfy the Arab world. Thirdly, we must, 
naturally enough, not prejudice our own imperial interests, whatever form 
these may be considered to take, whether retention of air and sea bases which 
we conquered in war, or merely their denial to a potential enemy. And 
fourthly, we are of course bound to take account of the purely Italian point 
of view, most particularly now that everything possible should be done to 
consolidate the April victory there against the Communists. At the same 
time we must recognize the possible danger that the Italians, after getting 
back into their former territories, may yet turn Communist after all. 

Over Eritrea and Somaliland, these obvious, but not always compatible, 
British interests resolve themselves fairly easily into our favouring any 
workable economic solution likely to satisfy the reasonable demands of the 
native inhabitants. In spite of Ethiopian objections, this might in practice 
mean the return of the Italians as U.N.O. trustees, subject to minor frontier 
rectifications with neighbouring territories and a port for Ethiopia. 
Strategically, Eritrea and Somaliland have negative value only. Their denial 
to an enemy would be necessary but should not prove difficult. In the future 
we ourselves may want to use the Red Sea more as a route back to the 
Middle East from bases in East Africa than as an essential line of imperial 
communications through Suez. For although the Royal Navy is now 
optimistic about its growing ability to deal with air attack, the Mediter- 
ranean may still be undependable as a war-time shipping route. That would 
remain to be seen in a war with the Communist Powers. But it explains why 
the attitude of South Africa is now increasingly important, and why, for 
instance, the Americans are allotting precious steel to building bigger tankers 
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for the long Cape run from the Persian Gulf, rather than putting it all 
into desert pipe-lines to the Mediterranean coast. 

Over Libya our policy is inevitably tugged in many different directions. 
The last thing we want is to start another Arab war, this time in Tripolitania 
instead of Palestine. And it is possible that the Italians’ return might mean 
that. On the other hand, the eastern Mediterranean is a front even if it is no 
longer a highway, a front in the struggle between the Communist Powers 
and the rest. The Truman doctrine over Greece and Turkey indicates that. 
In such a case, Libya’s strategic importance as a base behind the front is 
very great. And it is conceivable that if a firm and friendly Italian admini- 
stration were already established in Tripolitania, it would be more of a 
trustworthy help than a touchy Arab régime, whose antagonism could still 
set the Middle East on fire. 

The problems raised by the Italian colonies remain the same, whether the 
territories are to be disposed of by the Deputies of the Big Four working in 
London, or, if the Deputies have failed to agree by September 15, by the 
General Assembly of U.N.O., sitting in Paris. In either event it is the 
fate of Tripolitania which is the most difficult to decide. It may be possible 
under the terms of the Italian Peace Treaty for Tripolitania alone to be 
referred to the General Assembly, the Deputies agreeing on the others. 
That, however, would not get over one of the problems common to all the 
colonies—the bitter taste which Mussolini’s methods have undoubtedly left 
in the mouths of his former subjects. Its strength is certainly not appreciated 
in Rome. At the same time, insufficient importance is frequently attached to 
the difference between the old Italy and the new, the Fascist and the demo- 
cratic. This difference applies as much to the methods as the texture of the 
two régimes. And who could fairly say that no Italians are ever to be con- 
sidered fit to administer less-civilized peoples, when the histories of other 
colonial powers are recalled, be they Spanish, Dutch, Portuguese, Belgian, 
French, or even British? Yet, if we are going to acquiesce in the end in an 
Italian return, we should make the most of its propaganda value now in 
dealing with the Italians. Signor De Gasperi’s Government is likely to last 
for its full term of five years. But they will sometimes be tumultuous years, 
and it will pay us to give him all the help and support we can. Italy is one of 
the main tilting-grounds between East and West, and Communist knights 
already ride hard there with banner headlines streaming. We could make no 
greater mistake than to alienate a friendly and likeminded Italy. 





COMMUNISM IN BURMA 
THE POLICIES OF THAKIN NU 


URMESE politics are always apt to be confusing, but at this moment 

it is particularly difficult to get a clear picture of what really is going on. 
There is, however, clearly a risk that those who call themselves “Communist” 
may gain control of the country. 

Only a few weeks ago the Prime Minister of Burma, Thakin Nu, was 
reported as having made a speech which indicated his intention to lead 
Burma into the Russian camp. Later U Tin Tiit, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
sought to tone down the bluntness of this statement and to calm the fears 
of all who would regard the emergence of a Communist Burma as a major 
set-back to the cause of world peace; he made what he could of the point 
that there are no members of Burma’s Communist parties in Thakin Nu’s 
Government. But this does not prove that Thakin Nu or some of his more 
important colleagues are not willing “fellow travellers”, as was shown both 
by the Rangoon Government’s offer of an amnesty couched in generous terms 
to the insurgent Communists who under the leadership of Thakin Than Tun 
practically control a large portion of central Burma, and by Thakin Nu’s 
willingness to attempt to appease the Communists by including some of their 
platform in his own Government’s policy. Furthermore, U Tin Tiit’s 
soothing words would have carried more conviction had they not been fol- 
lowed so rapidly by his request to be allowed to resign from the Burmese 
Cabinet and to be given the opportunity to join the army in active operations 
against the rebels under Thakin Than Tun. Had he been satisfied with the 
intention of the Cabinet seriously to fight Communism it is unlikely that he 
would have taken this course. Next came the resignation of the Government 
as a whole, followed immediately by their reinstatement as a caretaker 
administration until such time as Than Tun’s rebels should be liquidated. 

The vital question is whether in fact the present struggle in Burma is that of 
democracy versus Communism or just a battle for power between rival 
politicians who hold much the same ideological views. In other words, in 
Burma when is a Communist not a Communist ? 

Communism has a history behind it in Burma. Before the war Burmese 
Communists created the Thakin* party, among the leaders of which were 
the late ““Major-General” Aung San, Thakin Nu, Thakin Than Tun and 
Thakin Soe. In addition to being Communist it was the extreme nationalist 
party, determined to go to any lengths to drive out the British and to secure 
complete independence for Burma. At that time part of the Thakin plan was 
to invite some foreign Power to send armed forces to invade their country 
and to join them in their fight against British imperialism. It was to this 
end that Aung San and some of his Thakin colleagues made their way to 

* “Thakin” means “Master”, and was the usual title given by servants and clerks 


in Burma to their British employers, like the “Sahib” of India. Its adoption for the new 
party and its members was a nationalist gesture repudiating any inferiority of racial status. 
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Japan and eventually returned with the Japanese invasion forces in December 
1941. That part of their plan worked. The Thakins who remained behind 
in Burma were naturally regarded with active suspicion by the authorities, 
so that most of them, including Thakin Nu, found themselves in jail before 
we were driven out of the country in May 1942. Communism therefore is 
not new to Burma, but since the start of the Japanese war it has been a grow- 
ing force among the Burmese, one of the reasons being that Communist 
leaders have set the pace, always being in the forefront of every popular 
“movement”—they also proved by their actions their determination to deal 
absolutely ruthlessly with their opponents. They gained much kudos for 
having ousted the British with the help of the Japanese, and gained even 
more credit when with the help of the British they delivered Burma from the 
hated Japs. It was the Communists who organized and led the anti-Japanese 
Resistance Movement and it was they who smuggled out one of their own 
party members, Thakin Thein Pe, through the Japanese lines to make contact 
with our military commanders in India, who were then building up an army 
to fight our second round against Japan. When our “cloak and dagger” 
organizations went into action in Lower Burma their principal dealings were 
with the same Thakin Than Tun who is now fighting his old friend and 
colleague, Thakin Nu, the Prime Minister. The late Aung San, whom the 
Japanese had created a Major-General, called himself a Communist, and it 
was therefore the Communists who reaped the benefit when Aung San had 
the courage at an important public meeting, attended by high Japanese 
officers, to speak roundly against the type of “freedom” which Tojo had so 
graciously conferred upon Burma. Aung San, at what must have been great 
personal risk, said in public what the mass of the Burmese did not dare to 
say even in the privacy of their own homes, lest the long ears of the Kampetai 
should hear their words. 

After the defeat of the Japanese, the credit for which in Burma went almost 
entirely to Aung San’s troops and to Aung San himself, the next task of 
Burmese nationalists was once again to get rid of their original overlords, 
the British, whom they still distrusted. For this purpose the Communist 
leaders organized the so-called Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League, com- 
posed of all political parties, the object being to present a united front to 
Great Britain. The constant cry of the AFPFL leaders was “Unless Burma 
is united, the British will divide us and rule us”. At the beginning the AFPFL 
had in its Supreme Council representatives from all the old political groups 
as well as the new parties which had grown like mushrooms during 
the Japanese occupation; but Aung San as its undisputed head and 
Than Tun its Secretary General and its brains. It was in other words Com- 
munist controlled; it was run on classic totalitarian lines with its own private 
storm-troopers, the People’s Volunteer Army. It had branches throughout 
the length and breadth of Burma, and there were few who did not jump to 
obey its orders. The Communists lost no time in gaining control of the post- 
war trade unions, which they used with good effect to embarrass the British 
administration by staging strikes which were always supported by Aung 
San and his AFPFL colleagues. 
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In due course the AFPFL went the way of all coalitions. Disintegration 
set in when members of the old moderate parties decided that it was their 
duty to serve on the Governor’s Executive Council. Some little time later 
the Communists fell out among themselves. Thakin Soe left to form his 
own Communist party; Than Tun departed to organize yet another Com- 
munist party—all of which must have been confusing to the simple Burmese 
villagers, but generally speaking in Burma political loyalties go to individual 
leaders and not to political beliefs or policies. The defection of these two 
leading Communists by no means meant that the AFPFL had been purged 
of Communism. U Aung San himself had not altered his political beliefs and 
it was noticeable that when he formed his first administration he included 
in it Thakin Thein Pe. It was indicative too that in answering criticisms about 
Burma’s agreement to pay compensation to British commercial firms which 
are to be nationalized, the Government excuse and explanation was that such 
an undertaking should be acceptable to Burma, for it was quite in accord 
with Soviet practice! Thakin Nu could not afford to disregard Communist 
opinion, which favoured confiscation. 

Thakin Nu is in the difficulty that he cannot call himself a Communist, 
for that title has been annexed by Thakins Soe and Than Tun, but he has 
shown no signs of having veered far to the centre, much less even a fraction 
to the right. It is well to remember that no centre or right parties function, as 
Mr. Colin Reid recently bore out in one of his messages to the Daily Telegraph 
when he wrote “the preponderant influence in the political groups and the 
Government of Burma is leftist beyond the understanding of the word 
‘democracy’ in Britain”’. 

The authority of the Rangoon Government is being seriously threatened 
and it must either go under or do something to reassert itself. Thakin Than 
Tun’s men in central Burma are sitting astride its road, rail and river com- 
munications with the north, operating in country well suited to guerrilla war- 
fare; Arakan is reported to be functioning almost as a separate entity, 
refusing to recognize the writ of Rangoon; the Karens are still agitating 
hard for their own National Home in Tenasserim. They have made it clear 
that they are prepared to fight for their own independence and it is more than 
likely that they can rely on support from their fellow Hill peoples. 


The View from Moscow 

HAT must Russia be thinking? Very shortly the new Soviet Embassy 

will be moving into Rangoon and undoubtedly the new Ambassador 
will regard Burma as fertile soil in which to nurture the seeds of Communism. 
He will find a landless peasantry, who in the past were compelled to watch 
large parcels of Burmese soil pass into the hands of foreign landowners and 
many of whom more recently have been organized into a Peasants’ Union by 
Thakin Than Tun, who encouraged them to indulge in “No rent” and “No 
revenue” campaigns—which be it said were popular among those who are 
by nature averse from paying rents and taxes. He will find too an impres- 
sionable industrial population who have been taught for years to believe that 
they have been exploited for the exclusive benefit of the foreign capitalists 
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who controlled most of Burma’s industry and commerce. The troubled 
state of the country can only have acted as a severe set-back to the recon- 
struction of Burma’s economy, which was shattered by the war, since Burma 
relies for her prosperity on the export of rice, timber and other raw materials 
and on her oil. With insurgent bands roaming the country-side it is unlikely 
that the cultivators will do more than grow enough for their own needs in 
fields adjacent to their villages, and for the same reason it is equally or even 
more improbable that any appreciable extraction of timber is taking place. 
Nor can transport services be expected to move smoothly and freely. Such 
conditions of economic upset are ideal for the spread of Communism. 

Strategically Burma is admirably situated for Russia’s expansionist pur- 
poses in Asia. Malaya, Siam, Indo-China, China, and India all march with 
Burma—and Indonesia is not far away. 

Malaya is in the throes of Communist-inspired disturbances; there are 
anti-French and anti-Dutch movements in Indo-China and Indonesia; the 
Siamese authorities have recently considered it necessary to put their forces 
into a state of readiness against possible Communist agitation; the 
Communists in China are challenging Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek, into 
whose territories Burma would provide a most useful back-door entrance; 
India possesses an energetic Communist party which could probably be 
better encouraged and built up from a friendly Rangoon than from Delhi, 
which is suspicious of Communism. 

A Communist Burma functioning behind the usual Russian Iron Curtain 
would be as great a resource to Moscow as she would be a menace to demo- 
cratic countries. 

Russia’s obvious objective will be to get all the warring left-wing groups 
to resolve their internal differences and to come together under the capacious 
wing of Moscow; and unless some new strong anti-Communist movement 
develops it should not be beyond the power of the Soviet Government to 
achieve this objective. 

The question then arises “Who, if any, will attempt to help and to sustain 
the anti-Communists in Burma, the Frontier peoples and those voiceless, 
cowed Burmese moderates, who loathe Communism?” 


What can Britain do? 

UR own British Government would find themselves in an awkward 

predicament, for it was they who handed Burma over to a band of 
“leftists beyond the understanding of the word ‘democracy’ in Britain”. 
Some 150 British officers are busily engaged in training the Burman Army, 
which may yet become a weapon in the hands of our enemies. British Cabinet 
Ministers have gone out of their way to emphasize their belief in the demo- 
cratic outlook of men like Thakin Nu and the late U Aung San and comfort 
themselves with the reflection that the present Burmese Legislature was 
elected in a good democratic way to office by the overwhelming majority 
of those who voted at the last general election. But two points about this 
election will not have been forgotten:—the first, Aung San’s majority 
of over go per cent is not the sort of majority which any party would expect 
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to receive in a democratic country where electors can exercise their free 
choice. It is a majority which we usually associate with elections held under 
Communist or Nazi auspices. And secondly, save for a handful of members 
of the professing Communist parties, not one party in opposition to Aung 
San dared to put up candidates, so frightened were they of what might 
happen to them at the hands of the AFPFL storm-troopers. 

The tragedy was that so anxious were our Government to quit Burma 
without any trouble that they accepted unreservedly the verdict of the election 
as being the spontaneous wish of the mass of Burmese opinion to the 
encouragement of the extreme left and the utter discouragement of the demo- 
cratic forces, which had been deprived of all opportunity to express them- 
selves, 

Burma is now a sovereign state, and no other country has a right to meddle 
with her domestic affairs; but the danger of her coming under Communist 
influence is one which affects other countries, who cannot be expected to be 
indifferent. If we were to form the opinion that events in Burma might 
prove to be a threat to the British Commonwealth, then in sheer self-defence 
it would be incumbent upon us to demonstrate to the Burmese that we have | 
no intention of tolerating a Communist Asia. But it may be asked, short of 
direct intervention by, for example, mobilizing the Hill peoples to resist | 
Communism by force of arms, what courses are open to us? 

To begin with we could and should withdraw our military mission and 
decline in any way to assist in the training and arming of Burmese troops 
which may be of morecomfortand use to Russiathan to ourselves. We could 
also cease to accept Burmese cadets at Sandhurst. 

There is much that we could do in the economic sphere, since here Burma 
relies upon us to an important degree. Most of the ships which carry Burma’s 
exports and which take to her imports, which are vital to her, are British. 
If those ships failed to call in at Rangoon, Burma would find them hard to | 
replace. Burma’s markets for her exports lie mostly in countries of the | 
British Commonwealth—in India, Malaya, Ceylon and Great Britain. We | 
know all too well how acceptable Burma’s rice is to a still-hungry East, but | 
there can be too high a price to pay even for food. Surely it would be the | 
height of folly for our democratic countries to pay for the encouragement of 
Communism which inevitably will engulf each one of them in turn unless it | 
is checked now—tight at the beginning. The idea of employing economic | 
sanctions against a country which was once a member of our own family of 
nations is repugnant to a degree, but we may be compelled to do so, not only, 
as we have said, in our own self-defence but also in the best interest of Burma 
herself; and it would be in her best interests to save her from the Communist } 
domination which threatens her, thereby giving her people a chance to enjoy | 
some real measure of individual freedom which has been denied to them | 
since the Pax Britannica ceased to operate in 1942. 

Soon there is to be a Commonwealth Conference. It is not too much to 
hope that during these conversations Burma will find a place on the agenda, 
for every single country situated in what remains of our Empire in the East 
is vitally concerned and will doubtless display great interest provided the 
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full facts and the right deductions are placed before them. Great Britain is 
in the best position to interpret events for the benefit of all who may be 
affected, but unfortunately it would appear that His Majesty’s Government 
in Great Britain is at the moment taking a complacent view, being at any 
rate to some extent lulled into a sense of false security by the fact that it is 
Thakin Nu’s opponents who call themselves Communists and not Thakin 
Nu himself or his immediate colleagues, who we believe style themselves 
“Marxian Socialists”. The precise difference between a Communist and a 
Marxian Socialist only the latter can say—if they can! but certainly those who 
worship at the Shrine of St. Marx can hardly be regarded as an unassailable 
bulwark against Communism. 





ELECTION EVE IN AMERICA 


CAN PRIVATE ENTERPRISE DEFEAT INFLATION ? 


HE United States is weathering the storms of a presidential election in 
the midst of a period of world crisis about as well as might be expected. 
The remarkable over-all fact is that our internal politics have not vitiated 
our world position. It is a proof of the vitality and flexibility of the demo- 
cratic system, although plenty of improvements could certainly be made in 
the American technique. It should not be necessary, for instance, for the 
presidential campaign to last so long. And there ought to be ways of 
preventing a two-year split between Congress and the White House. 
Accepting these constitutional or customary facts, the American Govern- 
ment remains a strong and capable government in the field of foreign policy. 
In domestic affairs the Congressional majority has decided that private 
enterprise alone, or virtually alone, must solve the inflation problem with- 
out the aid of decisive governmental action. We may pull through and 
inflation may subside, or we may enter a period as regrettable as 1929, 
although different in form. Unfortunately, two seriously inflationary factors 
—European aid and rearmament—can scarcely be counterbalanced by 
private enterprise. Pressure for a third round of wage increases has proved 
irresistible, and increases of about 10 per cent are under way. The spiral 
continues. So the end of inflation by itself is not in sight. And the strain on 
the popular standard of living is more and more painful. It is not so painful, 
of course, as the strain of shortages and high taxes and limited business 
opportunity in Britain. But inflation remains our most dangerous problem. 
The most gratifying fact continues to be the degree of unity reflected in 
the bi-partisan foreign policy. While there are limits to this policy, and the 
Republicans are far from satisfied by their part in it, there is substantial 
and regular agreement on fundamentals. Senator Vandenberg and John 
Foster Dulles, who will probably be Governor Dewey’s Secretary of State 
if the Republican candidate is elected, are in steady consultation with the 
State Department. They are brought in on all major decisions. They sup- 
ported, for example, policy in the Berlin crisis and in the discussions in 
Moscow. They have confidence in Secretary Marshall. But they do not like 
the execution of many of his policies by State Department underlings. And 
they are often surprised when the Army, as in Germany, steps in with 
independent actions. President Truman occasionally springs a personal 
stroke which jars the bases of bi-partisan foreign policy. But in the main, 
through the statesmanlike awareness of the crisis by the principal men 
involved, we have been able to establish a continuity of agreement which is 
most unusual in American history. It is the very opposite, for example, of 
the situation after World War I. It is certainly a sign of growing maturity 
and awareness of world responsibilities. 
The presidential campaign is bound to be lively despite the strong pre- 
sumption of a change. After sixteen years of Democratic occupancy of 
the White House the natural pressure for a change is almost irresistible. 
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Moreover, the Democratic party is badly split. The Deep South has gone 
off by itself on the right, and Henry Wallace has carried away the leftward 
faction. It is amazing that President Truman has been able to preserve so 
much party morale in the center. He would never have been able to do so if 
the Republicans did not have an Achilles heel: their House of Representa- 
tives majority. Moreover, there are still a lot of common men in the United 
States, and the Republican party currently makes no great appeal to them. 
They remember 1928-32 vividly and resentfully, and they recall the Roosevelt 
years gratefully. 

But the real Republican handicap, and the Truman advantage, is the 
obstructive and do-nothing policy of the House majority. This is not 
Governor Dewey’s policy. He is a kind of Republican progressive, a modern 
man, and in his 1944 campaign endorsed most of the New Deal, promising 
of course to administer it a lot better than the Democrats! But a do-nothing 
policy is particularly inadequate to these times, and the people sense that 
fact. It is perhaps unfair to say that an actual House majority favors such a 
policy. Real power, which governs this majority, is in the hands of a few 
leaders. The seniority rules of the House give an inordinate authority to 
Republicans who have held on to their seats through thick and thin. That 
means that they sit for the most reactionary constituencies. It means they 
do not realize the imperative needs of the future. But under House rules 
they are able to bottle up progressive legislation, even though an actual 
majority might wish action. 

It was these men who blocked much-needed legislation when the regular 
session of Congress adjourned in June, and gave President Truman his 
opportunity for the political stroke of a special session. And it is these men 
‘who hampered the Republican party and kept it from passing a stronger 
program of legislation in the special session. They have thus brought 
Governor Dewey into the campaign with a very weak anti-inflation program. 

Now President Truman has succeeded in making inflation the big issue. 
It is a pocket-book issue, and that is political dynamite. This is the only 
substantial advantage Mr. Truman enjoys. It is hardly enough to counter- 
balance the strong pressure for change, nor to equal the vigorous campaign 
Governor Dewey is bound to conduct. But if inflation gets much worse 
before November it would be rash to count President Truman out 
altogether. 


The Party Conventions 


OVERNOR DEWEY’s nomination was an extremely significant 
victory of the moderately progressive internationalist Republicans over 
the reactionary fraction. It was also a victory for shrewd, ruthless but 
legitimate political organization. And it resulted, in part at least, from 
Harold Stassen’s mistakes and Senator Vandenberg’s unwillingness to be an 
open candidate for the nomination. 
Just a few weeks before the nominating convention Governor Dewey 
was reeling from the effects of his primary-election defeats by Mr. Stassen in 
Wisconsin and Nebraska. He went to Oregon and conducted a strenuous, 
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laborious cross-roads campaign against Mr. Stassen. When he arrived in 
Oregon Mr. Stassen was admittedly ahead. 

Then Mr. Stassen began his series of mistakes. He departed from the 
bold independence which had led him to many political successes hitherto, 
and began making concessions to the Republican old guard. He advocated 
outlawing the Communist party. He hedged on other issues. He brashly 
challenged Governor Dewey to a joint debate, and when the latter agreed 
with an effective show of reluctance, came out on the small end in the argu- 
ments, Even then Governor Dewey only won the Oregon primary by a 
scanty margin. It was enough, however, to turn the tide. By such small 
events are great decisions governed. 

Thereafter the New York Governor’s steam roller went steadily forward. 
But it could have been stopped if Senator Vandenberg—who looked like 
the most probable nominee from the beginning—had been willing to become 
an avowed candidate. The Michigan Senator’s coy tactics are often suc- 
cessful in American politics, and would have been so in this case if the 


strength of Mr. Stassen and of Senator Robert Taft had been enough to | 


deadlock Governor Dewey. The Vandenberg method was ideal for a dead- 
lock. But there had to be a deadlock, and the Dewey people were just a 
little too strong for that. It was clear that Senator Vandenberg was of two 
minds about the nomination, and seemed rather relieved to continue in his 
important post as chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
with the prospect of his friends Mr. Dulles in the State Department and 
Governor Dewey in the White House. 

A significant event came when Governor Dewey refused to accept a 
reactionary isolationist—Rep. Halleck of. Indiana—as vice-presidential 
nominee. That was plain proof that he recognized the political liability of* 
reaction. Governor Warren, the eventual nominee, is even more of a 


progressive than Governor Dewey, and quite as much an isolationist. These | 


men recognize the political truism that the party right wing has not yet 
accepted : that American elections are won by the floating vote, which is in 
the middle or toward the left, and that for the Republicans to gain a majority 
it is not necessary to make concessions to the right—which has nowhere else 


to go—but is vital to bring in the middle and as much as possible of the left. | 

Governor Dewey has learned a lot in the last four years. He has strongly | 
supported the best of the Truman international policies, although sometimes | 
with political reservations. He tends to be rather too positive and dogmatic | 
on some questions, and leans toward spectacular solutions. These tendencies | 


should lessen with responsibility. His very visible ego has been mellowed 
and moderated by experience. He is less cocksure than his personality 
implies. He seeks and accepts good advice, and keeps around him an 
extremely able group of assistants. He is a very tidy administrative house- 
keeper. He works hard and easily. He and Mrs. Dewey and their two young 
sons are very charming people, leading normal lives. They have a youthful 
outlook. While both men might not appreciate this there is something in 
common between Anthony Eden and Thomas Dewey. Governor Dewey 


has none of Mr. Eden’s invaluable diplomatic experience. Mr. Eden’s parlia- | 
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mentary seasoning would have done Governor Dewey a lot of good. But 
both have very similar orientations in a progressive-conservative direction. 
But the parallel should not be pressed too far. 

The Democratic nominating convention was an extraordinary affair. It 
began in deepest gloom, with most of the party leaders seeking for ways to 
prevent Mr. Truman’s renomination. The southern leaders attacked him 
bitterly for his sponsorship of a civil rights program which would have led 
to permitting Negro franchise in the south. Eventually the most extreme 
of them walked out of the convention and nominated Governor J. Strom 
Thurmond of South Carolina as their own candidate: the candidate of the 
Dixicrats. The turning-point of the anti-Truman movement within the 
convention came when Senator Barkley of Kentucky, who became the vice- 
presidential nominee, and who has been very loyal to Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman, delivered an address recalling the great political strengths and 
achievements of the Democratic Party in the last sixteen years. This rallied 
the convention. It recalled to them their basic power through the fog of 
defeatism. And then, after Mr. Truman’s inevitable renomination, came his 
own fighting speech of acceptance. That speech, combined with the bold 
stroke of calling a special session of Congress, rehabilitated Mr. Truman 
with his party as much as possible under the circumstances. But after all this 
is said, the fact remains that both the extreme right and the extreme left of 
the Democratic party have broken away, and the remains of the party are 


grievously demoralized in many states. Without inflation as an issue they 
would be nowhere. 


The Third Party 

ENRY WALLACE’s convention was one of the most tragic and reveal- 

ing events in recent American political history. It revealed the dis- 
satisfaction of many Americans, especially the younger ones, with the old 
parties : not an unnatural or illogical state of affairs. It expressed the poignant 
desire of many honest people to make real peace with Russia, and an aware- 
ness that present policy is not visibly or surely making peace. These two 
bases of the Progressive party are healthy, salutary, sincere. But they were 
not all. Overlying their honest legitimacy were the flying squadrons of 
Communists who had established effective control, in their usual way, 
wherever control was important. It was a sinister example of Communist 
infiltration and Communist strategy. And, of course, there was the lunatic 
fringe, which in this instance was very long and much frayed. 

Most of these people had found their last political home, since 1933 at 
least, with the New Deal, interrupted by the Moscow-Berlin axis period. 
But they never dominated the New Deal, and Mr. Roosevelt repudiated 
Communist support in 1944. Their votes may well be decisive tor Mr. 
Truman, for they may represent the margin between defeat and victory in 
such big indispensable states as New York, Illinois and California. It is 
possible they will control as much as 10 per cent of the popular vote, 
although it is not to be assumed that anything like that figure is Communist- 
minded. Far.from it. But there may well be that many who are dissatisfied. 

3F 
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Without the Communist taint the number would be very much larger. But 
without the Communist taint combination might have been made with 
Mr. Truman. The convention showed countless Communist earmarks. 
There were the clever slogans: “Wallace or War”, ““Truman’s tired talking 
over international differences; we’re tired dying over them”. There were 
catchy songs. There were incessant and effective attacks on the “monopoly 
press”. And there were crude give-aways, as when the convention powers- 
that-be hastily killed a platform plank in favor of Macedonian independence. 
That was a pet project of the recently disgraced Tito, and the Communist 
controls behind Wallace were not going to be behind the times. 

It is obvious that Mr. Wallace has no idea of winning the presidency in 
1948. He is deliberately defeating President Truman; deliberately electing a 
Republican, whom he regards as a reactionary or at least in the grip of a 
reactionary party. Mr. Wallace is looking forward to 1952, when he expects 
that the Republican administration will have failed to cope with great world 
and domestic problems, and when he might be the beneficiary of a great 
swing toward the left. 

The situation is dangerous in the extreme if such a swing should take 
place. For Mr. Wallace and his very shoddy running mate, Senator Taylor, 
are much more than radicals. Mr. Wallace is a mystic and a zealot, and 
Senator Taylor is a very cheap demagogue. While Mr. Wallace is an inbred 
democrat his mysticism might readily lead him into the most menacing of 
paths. In the words of his old labor-union friends, who have retained their 
grip on reality, he is a “lost soul”. There has long been much that is noble 


and idealistic in Mr. Wallace, but the current infiltration of mystical zeal is 
capable of turning nobility into familiar but blood-chilling shapes. Probably 
such a man could not really capture America, even at the bottom of a severe 
depression. , But it is a situation which should never be dismissed as un- 
thinkable in this day of mass media, the utter dependence of the industrial | 
population on continued employment and the dangers of inflation. 


Economic Problems and the Threat of War 


HE American attitude toward relations with Russia is less inflamed than | 

it was some months ago. It is more pragmatic. There is no appreciable 
support for a surrender on Berlin, or on the organization of a west-German 
state if all else fails. There is no desire to appease Russia, or to yield on any | 
matters of principle. There is a realization that the West has to hold the line, | 
and may have to hold the line against trying provocation for a long time to 
come. But, at the same time, there is no false pride or clinging to face. | 
Americans are quite prepared to see fundamental discussions reopened with 
the Russians at any time. And if we had any sort of assurance that Russian 
promises would be carried out or could be enforced, we would go a very 
long way with concessions. 

The national rearmament program goes steadily forward. Air force 
development is being vigorously pursued and publicized. The navy remains 
strong, and is capable of creating floating air bases contiguous to almost any 
shore. The army has not yet got very far with its reconstitution, but con- 
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scription has begun. All this—however necessary in order to hold the line 
against Russian imperialism—is pushing us farther into inflation, for it is 
likely to keep us from achieving a balanced budget again soon and from 
retiring more of the national debt. Likewise, it puts pressure on raw 
materials and productive capacity right where the pressure is most inflationary. 

From all this it will be seen that the long-range American problem is 
economic. Our economic future will determine our capacity to play our 
rdle in world affairs. Perhaps the best consensus of experts is that our 
inflation may run its course by some time in 1949. But values are not 
expected to slip off greatly between now and then. The extent of present 
inflation is shown in these figures: the living-cost dollar is now 57 cents 
compared to 1939; the wholesale commodity dollar is 44 cents; the labor 
dollar is 48 cents. Even with rearmament the boom is expected to halt 
sometime in 1949. The dollar is then calculated to go back to some 75 cents 
in living-costs, 65 to 75 cents in wholesale commodities, and 50 cents 
in labor. 

The big struggle to stop inflation will not come before the elections, for 
Congress will not enact a strong program for President Truman. It will 
surely come in 1950 or perhaps as early as a special session in November 
1949, when a Republican President and Congress cope with their greatest 
difficulty. Government’s efforts in no case are likely to be so extensive as 
wartime controls or a planned economy. These efforts, combined with the 
natural evolution of the economy, are not expected to lead to a severe 
deflation. The expectation is still for only a moderate deflation, followed by 
a long period of relative stability. 

If all this happens Western political policy could also be strong and stable. 
The United States could continue to aid western Europe back to stability 
and health. Federal unification might be stimulated in western Europe or 
more widely. The Russians might be contained. And, unless the men in the 
Kremlin decide on a desperate stroke, the outlook would be for a still 
troubled but steady peace, with the West getting stronger and Russia forced 
to adjust itself to the situation. At any rate, a moderate American deflation 
and a settling-down into stability within an integrated Western world 
economy would offer the best hope for peace-making. Such an outcome is 
probably still attainable, particularly if western Europe is able to meet more 
of its own needs, and the demands of rearmament are not too great. Then 
our production could catch up with demand and halt the inflationary spiral. 
But of course the United States must accept the need for greater imports— 
also a deflationary factor—and that is a lesson not yet learned. 

In any event, though we are now riding the perilous crest of the economic 
wave, politically we are healthy and internationally the dominant forces 
within the two parties remain in cooperation. It is not a discouraging 
picture. 


United States of America, 
August 1948. 





UNITED KINGDOM* 


PUBLIC APATHY IN A DOUBLE CRISIS 


VERYBODY during the period under teview is supposed to have been 

on tenterhooks about the international crisis. The writer does not think 
that everybody has been. The public has had such a constant and con- 
tinuing series of doses of crisis that it has become psychologically immune 
to crises, as Mithridates made himself immune to poison. It is curious that 
in an age when politics are so all-pervasive political apathy should be the 
rule rather than the exception. In one way, this refusal to be disturbed by 
dangers which would have keyed our ancestors up to a high pitch of feeling 
is a good thing. In another way, it is a very bad thing; for it means that there 
is not the public brio necessary behind the country’s foreign policy. Mr. 
Bevin has thus continued to command overwhelming support for the general 
line which he has followed in foreign affairs; but, in the writer’s opinion, 
there is far too little evidence that the possible consequences of that line had 


been thought out in advance and provided against. To cut a long analysis | 


short, the policy was saved only by the air lift into Berlin, and only tempo- 


rarily saved at that; but the air lift was itself an obvious improvisation whose | 


scale and success astonished everybody, including its authors. Again, within 
the policy there were silly minor errors. For example, to base the demand for 
the lifting of the blockade upon the necessity for saving 2} million Germans 
from distress was absurd. Such an argument made no appeal whatever to 
the rest of western Europe, and it could be and was countered by the Russian 


offer to feed all Berlin themselves. Our foreign policy has therefore not | 
been free from fault. Nevertheless it has continued to be in principle a | 
national policy, even though the Opposition has not been taken into con- | 


sultation as Oppositions generally are in such critical circumstances. 


The apathy discernible towards the crisis has also been evident towards | 
the crisis within the crisis. It is true, not only that we do not know how the | 


world is going to struggle through to peace, but also that we do not know 
how we ourselves are going to struggle through to prosperity. Our econo- 
mic crisis is, of its kind, no less dangerous and perplexing than the inter- 
national crisis. Everybody is forced to agree that this is so, but nobody much 


seems sufficiently disturbed to make the required effort to overcome it. We | 


have about four years at best before the pump-priming of Marshall aid 


comes to an end. Unless at the end of that period our economic motor is | 
ticking over smoothly, we shall have either a lower standard of living, or | 
heavy unemployment, or both. Since Marshall aid began to arrive, it has | 


* The United Kingdom article in our last issue was written while the terms of the 
“special contribution” levy in the 1948-49 Budget were still under discussion. It was 
wrongly described as “‘a special surtax on unearned incomes of £500”. The tax is, in 


its final form, a surtax on the investment portion, being more than £500, of an income | 


whose aggregate both from investments and earnings exceeds £2,000 a year. 
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prevented our balance of trade from getting worse, but it has made that 
balance hardly any better. That really is most disturbing—not only to 
ourselves but also to the Americans. It explains, no doubt, why Mr. Hoffman 
and Sir Stafford Cripps agreed to have an Anglo-American Committee to 
“advise” British industry, but the proposal is none the less unfortunate. 
We know very well, without American “advice”, what ought to be done. 
Our trouble is to do it. We have to cheapen production by increasing 
its volume in relation to its cost. There are far too many signs that the 
reverse is in fact happening. 

In its economic White Paper last year the Government deprecated increases 
in wage rates unless reflected in increased production. But in the first six 
months of this year, as compared with the first six months of last, increases 
of wages were three times as great and affected three times as many workers. 
Forty years of preaching that more money should be paid for less work can- 
not be corrected in twelve months—particularly by the preachers. Again, 
though so far the volume of production is, according to the Government, 
bigger than in 1938, there are now beginning to appear those signs of “sales 
resistance” both at home and abroad, which were always to be foreseen, 
and which must lessen the volume and value of our exports. The figures of 
national savings are also ominous. There is an excess of encashments over 
new savings this financial year, as against a large balance the other way in 
the comparable period of 1947-48. Lastly, we are beginning to get the first 
indications of the results achieved by nationalized industries. 


Losses at the Mines 


HE most important is the first annual report of the Coal Board, because 

after all coal enters into the cost of all manufactured goods, and if we 
could export the same amount of coal as in 1913 the shakiness of our com- 
mercial budget would be cured. The broad facts are that in 1947 the Coal 
Board lost over £23 million, and that though it was breaking even by the 
end of the year (and has been making a small profit since) it did so only by 
raising the price of coal. The coal-owners could not have done this; and the 
Coal Board cannot do it indefinitely either. Moreover, they have not sub- 
stantially increased production per head, and total production falls far 
below the nation’s needs. The obvious conclusion is that a nationalized 
industry does not achieve either more effort or more efficiency. There are, 
however, mitigating circumstances. Broadly speaking the loss on working, 
as distinct from the loss on both capital and revenue account, was only some 
£8 million; and it could have been eliminated entirely if the Board had been 
able to close uneconomic pits. But, if it had done so, it would only have got 
three-quarters of the already insufficient amount of coal which it did get. 
Again, it may be said that the results of greater mechanization have not had 
time to show themselves. That is true; but not the whole truth. For the 
greater mechanization which was in operation produced no commensurate 
increase in output, and there are very definite limits to what mechanization 
can do. To give only one example, coal cut and loaded by machine is much 
dirtier, and simply must be washed before sale. A washery is expensive, 
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and when it has washed the coal only about two-thirds of the material for 
which the miner has been paid is left for sale. All things considered, the 
Coal Board is right to say that, failing the utmost co-operation from all in 
the industry, the outlook is “bleak”. 

It would be contrary to human nature if the Government had allowed 
themselves to be discouraged by this report. They have indeed appointed a 
committee to study the operation of the nationalized industries, but they do 
not propose to wait before nationalizing more. They intend to nationalize 
the iron and steel industry before, but only just before, the next general 
election. 


Constitutional Conflict and Class War 


HIS means that they must also truncate the powers of the House of 

Lords to delay legislation, and in fact the inter-party conference on the 
powers and composition of the Lords broke down only because the Govern- 
ment insisted that the powers should not be enough to prevent the nationaliza- 
tion of iron and steel in this Parliament. The Lords therefore threw out the 
Parliament Bill, which must now be passed twice more by the Commons in 
successive sessions if it is to become law without their consent. The Govern- 
ment intend to summon a short session of Parliament on September 14, | 
solely in order to secure the first of these passages. The other is planned for 
a very long session, which will occupy the autumn of this year and the whole 
of 1949. Then, by the retrospective effect of this legislation, the Iron and 
Steel Bill, which will presumably have been once rejected by the Lords in 
1949, is to be carried into law over their heads in a final short session in 1950. 
In the preceding issue of THE RounpD Tas e* the writer pointed out that the 
bitterness of feeling between parties was becoming more and more intense. 
One of the reasons is this tendency, as it appears to the Opposition, of the 
Government to manipulate issues, which ought to be above party, in their 
party interests. The Government naturally think that their party policy is 
in the national interest, and so do all party governments; but it must be put 
on record that the Opposition are sincerely and vehemently convinced that 
the party now in power are not playing fair. Besides the monkeying about 
with the powers of the Lords, they cite the provisions of the Representation 
of the People Act, which ought to have stuck to the agreements reached 
between parties in the last Parliament, but, by abolishing the university 
franchise and the separate representation of the City of London, has in 
fact broken them to the great advantage of the Labour party. 

The bitterness has been greatly exacerbated by Mr. Bevan, the Minister of | 
Health, who declared in a speech that all Tories were “lower than vermin” 
to him. It is sometimes supposed that this was an uncalculated outburst. | 
The writer does not agree. Mr. Bevan may be temperamental by nature; 
but his calibre is undoubted. He would not say such things for no purpose. 
It may well be that he perceives that there is a vacancy for a leader of the 
Left Wing, non-Communist but also non-conciliatory, and that these out- | 
bursts are his way of applying for it. Among the class-conscious public any- | 

* See THe Rounp Taste, June 1948, No. 151, p. 686. 
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body who is unpopular among the bourgeoisie is as good as a Communist. 
Thus Mr. Bevan achieved this qualification among the doctors—though not 
to the extent of ruining the National Health Service, which, at least as far as 
contributions are concerned, is now in operation. The technique is certainly 
better than that of Mr. Harold Wilson, the youthful President of the Board 
of Trade, who bid for class credit with a story of shoeless schoolchildren in 
his young days. It is not a bad idea to erupt when one is one of a range of 
extinct volcanoes, for it shows that there is life in the old craters yet. 

The technique is all the sounder because the Government as a whole have 
had a pretty bad session. Their handling of one topic, above all, indicated 
a generally poor quality among Ministers. This topic was the abolition 
of capital punishment which excited strong feelings among the public. 
The Home Secretary, a generally popular personality, was convinced 
that capital punishment ought to be retained. However, many of his 
colleagues and their followers, together with a contingent of M.P.s from 
other parties, were against it. Seeking the best of both worlds, the Govern- 
ment put up the Home Secretary to argue for retention, but allowed a free 
vote in the House of Commons and prescribed that any Minister who 
wished might abstain. To their surprise, the votes went against capital 
punishment by a small majority. What was to be done? The House of 
Lords came to the rescue by reversing the decision; and the Government had 
another chance. They used it to put forward an ineffably silly compromise, 
distinguishing between different kinds of murder. This compromise 
perished of sheer ridicule, whereupon the Government stood firmly for 
staying exactly where they had started. It is not easy to recall a parallel 
example of ineptitude. 

Meanwhile the Criminal Justice Bill to which these abortive abolitionist 
amendments were tacked passed into law without attracting the public 
interest it deserved. It achieves, after much delay arising from the war, a 
thorough overhaul of the penal system, on which reformers have been 
labouring for many years, and for which all parties may share the credit. 
Its guiding principle is that deprivation of liberty is the sole deterrent in 
punishment, and that once the convict is within the prison walls the only 
necessary consideration is to use the duration of his stay to the best advantage 
to try and make a better man of him. 

In spite of all their blunders, it would be dangerous to affirm that the 
Government have decisively lost ground in the country. As their own 
propaganda indicates, one thing entered deeply into the souls of the British 
people between the wars, namely, the fear of unemployment. As long as 
there is no economic collapse, that fear will not recur; and the people will 
feel that, after all, they are not so badly off, that no class is much better off 
than any other class, and that the pianist ought not to be shot, because he is 
doing his best. Indeed, by one of those paradoxes of which history is full, 
it is the free-enterprise society of the United States which has so far saved 
Socialism in Great Britain. But for the original American credits and for 
Marshall aid now, unemployment would already be very heavy and an 
already poor standard of living still poorer. When some historian of the 
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future assesses the significance of the days in which we live, he will 
probably find their most significant feature to be the execution of the middle 
classes by “the death of a thousand cuts”. It is not too easy for this genera- 
tion to appreciate what is happening, because it happens gradually. But 
it is happening. The rate of taxation precludes both wealthy dynasties and 
retirement from work at the once-customary age. The spirit of policy pre- 
cludes constructive individual enterprise within the law. The ideal seems to 
be that nobody should have more than about £500 a year to spend and that 
everybody should have that. In a vigorous world this ideal would have 
little appeal; but to a world bludgeoned into caution by two devastating 
wars its appeal is very strong. That is why the present writer, though it does 
not appeal to him at all, is inclined to be extremely cautious about pro- 
phesying the political downfall of those who sponsor it. It used to be said— 
he has said it himself—that electoral victory went to the side on which 
the middle class ranged itself. Undoubtedly that was the reason for the 
Labour victory of 1945. But the hand which fed Socialism has been so 
thoroughly bitten that it may be too wounded to hoist any other party to 
triumph. 

Whatever party triumphs, it will have to face the same frightful economic 
peril. It is only fair to the Labour party to say that their problems are com- 
mon to the whole of western Europe. They can be seen in sharp outline in 
France, where M. Paul Reynaud has just produced a suggested solution 
containing many points worth our attention, e.g., deflation of a swollen 
bureaucracy, running of nationalized industries on commercial lines, 
creation of real incentives to more production. These things are sneered at 
because they are old-fashioned; but where is the alternative? There is no 
substitute for sweat—not even “planning”. There is no incentive to work 
comparable to special rewards for good and hard work. There is no separate 
entity called the State which can do the thinking and the paying for its 
citizens. It is impossible to take any lightly optimistic view of the future | 
either of the international or of the national crisis. All is not dark in either, 
but much is dark in both. In respect of the former, it may be that the nations 
will cease to play “power politics”. In respect of the latter, it may be that 
the nation will cease to play party politics. The British nation may show in 
matters economic the same qualities (after showing the same defects) as it | 
habitually shows in matters military, namely, a surprising and saving vigour 
after a desolating and almost fatal irresponsibility. Let us hope so. | 


Great Britain, 
August 1948. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


PINION in Northern Ireland is reacting normally to the reopening of 
the Partition issue by the Coalition Government in Hire. In so far as 
speeches by Mr. Costello and his Foreign Minister, Mr. Mac Bride, have con- 
tained overtures they have been rejected no less uncompromisingly than 
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before. For in the Ulster view no real change is seen in the essentials of what 
is in many ways an intractable problem. If the Eire leaders continue an active 
policy in this aspect of Irish affairs it is obvious that the Unionist party will 
go to the country and be returned in very much its present strength. So long, 
indeed, as there is no civil commotion the debate may be relied upon to 
continue in the same fashion for an indefinite period. 

This opinion, of course, is based on the reasoning advanced in the last 
issue of THE Rounp Taste* that the unity of Ireland can only be achieved 
through the concurrence of the majority in Northern Ireland. It is probably 
because this fact has not been fully acknowledged by Mr. Costello and his 
colleagues that the situation remains so immutable. That is not to say that 
no appeal has been made to Northern minds, but any effect has been lost in 
the recourse to the theory that Partition can be ended by British influence and 
the needs of Western Union. Without venturing to predict the consequences 
of another war in Europe there is no ground for believing that Unionist 
solidarity is not proof against diplomatic pressure. 

Readers of THE Rounp TABLE will be especially interested in the illustra- 
tion which Ireland gives to the discussion of the Commonwealth in its rela- 
tion to Western Union. Mr. Mac Bride, it would seem, is one English speaker 
who is prepared to subordinate one to the other. But to comment solely 
from the Ulster standpoint the end of the border is not courted by the denial 
of Commonwealth membership; nor does reason support the plea that Eire 
cannot play its rightful place in European affairs, or join in any future war, 
until the unity of the country has been secured. More than the Communist 
menace is required to put all Ireland on a common front. 

The economic outlook, however, can be put rather less imponderably. 
Mr. Mac Bride himself has said that without Northern industry Eire’s trading 
position is weak, a judgment which is given all the more force by the fact 
that, alone of the units of the British Isles, Northern Ireland has a balance of 
exports over imports. But it is a cardinal point of faith that Ulster prosperity 
derives directly from integration in the United Kingdom. The one encourag- 
ing factor is that by the Anglo-Eire trade agreement the value of a free entry 
to the British market is recognized anew. That in itself is an important step 
towards Irish unity. 

Beyond that, it is a duty to record that while any sign of better relations 
with Great Britain is to be welcomed, friendship does not satisfy the Ulster 
instinct. Not least of what makes for despair is that the mass of Northern 
Protestants has given up hope of a refound Irish partnership in the British 
family of nations. That can well be judged by the intransigence of Unionist 
reaction and the profound religious antagonisms of the country. The saying 
is not without truth that of all Irish problems religion will be the last to be 
solved. 

Finally, the well-wisher may grieve that untimely political warfare should 
endanger co-operation on internal affairs, of which none is more pressing 
than the future of the Great Northern railway joining the two capitals. The 


* No. 151, June 1948, p. 687. 
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case for an arrangement between the two Governments is clamant, yet the 
chance of Ministers’ meeting is almost out of the question. When a plan is 
made it will be by the most circumspect bargaining on a lower Civil Service 
or technical level. Such is the cleavage in Ireland to-day. 


Northern Ireland, 
August 1948. 





IRELAND 


NEW POLICIES AND PACTS 


LTHOUGH only a few months in office, our new inter-party Govern- 
ment has already justified its existence and is firmly established. It 
began by cancelling various rather profligate plans of its predecessors, such 
as the transatlantic air service, the scheme for the production of hand-won 
turf and the short-wave radio station; and it has now initiated a policy of 
reconstruction based on the free development of agriculture, an extension 
of social service, decreased taxation and an improvement in our relations 
with Great Britain. Its realistic approach to these matters has already created 
a new sense of confidence and, indeed, relief. Mr. de Valera’s peculiar 
personal régime lasted so long that many people had begun to look upon 
it as both inevitable and everlasting. He himself apparently shared this 
illusion. His party monopolized patronage, his Ministers were impervious 
to criticism, his policy had become static. The new Government has shown 
that an alternative policy and administration exists and that, far from suffer- 
ing the doom he foretold, Ireland may look forward under its guidance to a 
period of prosperity and progress. 


The Anglo-Irish Agreement 


HE first and most important step towards this desirable end was taken 

on June 22 when the heads of an agreement between the British and 
Irish Governments were adopted and initialed in London by Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Mr. Costello.* The Irish attitude towards the British market was 
clearly stated by Mr. James Dillon, the Minister for Agriculture, in reply to 
a question in the Dail on June 15. Their policy was, he stated, to sell our 
agricultural produce on terms which would give the maximum benefit to the 
producers. If Great Britain was prepared to make a satisfactory long-term 
deal with us and to pay equitable prices for our produce, it was obviously 
better to sell the bulk of our exportable surplus on the British market, which 
was the only one capable of absorbing indefinitely all the food we should 
have to export. 

In the industrial field our manufacturers made it clear that they wanted a 
revision of the Anglo-Irish Trade Agreement of 1938, the first article of 
which, although it provided for the duty-free entry into Great Britain of 
certain Irish manufactured goods, also permitted their complete exclusion, 
as we have since learnt to our cost. From a financial point of view our 
Government was anxious to reduce our adverse trade balance and to secure 
an adequate supply of dollars in order to pay for our imports from America. 

The agreement finally arrived at after a week of hard, but friendly, bargain- 
ing represents, in the light of existing circumstances and economic limita- 


* The Anglo-Irish Trade Agreement was finally signed in Dublin by Mr. Attlee and 
Mr. Costello on July 31. 
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tions, a practical and sincere attempt to co-ordinate the complementary 
economies of the two countries. It is to last for a period of four years. 
Among the more serious of these limiting factors are Britain’s inability, 
owing to her own home needs and export policy, fully to meet the reasonable 
requirements of our farmers and manufacturers for capital goods, the fantastic, 
if unintentional, obstacles raised by general American policy to the sale of 
our surplus industrial products in Great Britain, and the grave difficulties 
arising from the restricted convertibility of sterling. We on our side find 
our production drive seriously handicapped by the scarcity of artificial 
manures and agricultural machinery, and above all by the difficulty of obtain- 
ing, at an economic price, a sufficient supply of maize, which is essential if 
we are to increase our exports of livestock and animal produce. 


“The New Look” in Agriculture 


S regards agricultural produce Mr. Dillon succeeded in securing for 
Irish fat cattle in the British market that equality of price with British 

fat cattle for which he had stoutly contended. The Irish Government on its 
part has agreed to limit our fat-cattle exports to the Continent to 50,000 head 
this year, and to 10 per cent of the total exports in future years. Britain is 
to get the remainder of the fat cattle and all the store cattle she can take. At 
present we export about 300,000 store cattle annually to Great Britain, and 
it is hoped gradually to increase this figure to at least 400,000. The export of 
carcass meat to Britain is to be limited to between 3,000 and 4,000 tons per 
year, tinned meat to 10,000 tons. As regards poultry, a target of 10,000 tons 


a year at British prices is aimed at. Minimum quantities and prices of eggs 
had been agreed on previously for the next three years, but Britain will 
gladly take more if available. Prices are still to be negotiated for bacon, 
butter and sheep, of which Britain is prepared to take as much as we can 
supply. 


Industrial and Financial Provisions 


HE British Government have agreed to review the whole system of 

quantitative restrictions on imports of certain Irish manufactured goods 
with a view to facilitating their importation so far as the balance of payments 
with other countries permits. They have agreed that the Irish Government 
may, after consultation with the British Government, make some British 
exports subject to a system of quotas. During the first five months of this 
year British exports to us have been at the rate of £80 million a year, while 
British imports from us were only at the rate of slightly over £30 million. 
This would suggest that we are fast exhausting our sterling assets, but the 
latest return of the Central Bank shows that, despite this serious continuing 
trade deficit, the average net external assets of the Irish Joint Stock Banks 
in the March quarter of this year were only some £23 million less than in 
1947. It would therefore seem that invisible exports such as emigrants’ 
remittances, tourist traffic receipts and transfers of capital from Great Britain 
to Ireland represent a much larger sum than was generally supposed. As 
regards coal, Britain has undertaken to maintain and eventually, if possible, 
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to increase the present supply. Pending clarification of the amount and 
nature of the assistance to be received from the United States under E.R.P. 
the Irish Government have undertaken to continue to economize to the 
greatest possible extent in expenditure of hard currencies and not to exceed 
the level of expenditure in that respect reached during the first half of this 
year. They have also agreed to use their utmost endeavours to obtain the 
maximum amount of aid available under E.R.P., so that their recourse to 
the sterling-area pool will not involve any ultimate drain thereon. 

On the whole it may be said that the agreement represents a sound and 
sober bargain, realistic in outlook and elastic in nature, an agreement, as 
Mr. Costello said, by which both parties are well satisfied and neither 
aggrieved. The volume of Irish manufactured goods which is likely to 
enter Britain as a result is not expected to be great, even though wide in 
range, for the Anglo-American loan agreement blocks the way, even to the 
absurd extent of preventing the export to Great Britain of books published 
here. 

But the outstanding feature of the negotiations was the friendly atmosphere 
in which they took place, an atmosphere so different from the tardy, sus- 
picious and grudging approach of the previous Irish Government to similar 
discussions. This change of attitude was not without its comic aspects, for 
Mr. Dillon’s exuberant threat “to drown Great Britain in eggs during the 
next two years” provoked the British Poultry Society—who are apparently 
not used to Irish hyperbole—to an expression of “perturbation and con- 
sternation”, while Dublin Opinion, our leading humorous journal, showed 


Mr. Dillon celebrating his fat cattle triumph by reviewing the Beefeaters. 
As Mr. Dillon has, however, since pointed out, the success or failure of the 
agreement will largely depend on the fairness of its interpretation by both 
sides, and this should be assured. 


Opposition Criticism 


HE Opposition, naturally enough, have not joined in the expression of 

approval which the agreement elicited. Speaking at Roscrea on June 28, 
Mr. Sean Lemass, T.D., the former Minister for Industry and Commerce, 
said that it was unsatisfactory from every angle, both for what it contained 
and what it did not contain, and he claimed that it involved a partial surrender 
of our economic freedom. The problem, he said, had been primarily one of 
ensuring that we got in exchange for our exports not merely fair prices but 
some assurance of the supply of the capital and other goods we needed. That 
aspect had apparently not been mentioned by our negotiators. Not merely 
had they got no assurance of supplies from Britain, but they had undertaken 
to restrict, in Britain’s interest, their bargaining power elsewhere. It had, 
he said, apparently been agreed that Ireland’s balance of trade with Britain 
was to be adjusted in Britain’s favour, and that all Irish dollar earnings or 
receipts were to be used solely to conserve British dollar resources. The 
agreement, he alleged, made our economic development subject to British 
veto. They had undertaken that Irish cattle-feeders should not revive the 
trade in fat cattle even if it should be more profitable than the trade in stores. 
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They had agreed not to develop any competitive trade to the Continent. 
What had they got in return? Only a speculative increase in fat-cattle prices, 
which meant nothing when store-cattle prices were higher than fat prices as 
at present. Against this not altogether irrelevant criticism it must be pointed 
out that the National Executive of the Irish Livestock Exporters and 
Traders Association, a non-partisan cattle-trade organization, after discussing 
the agreement fully with Mr. Dillon, expressed the opinion that it gave the 
country an incentive to increase agricultural production with a guaranteed 


market for all surplus produce at prices which will pay the farmer and 
relieve him from anxiety. 


The Irish-American Agreement 


T the same time as the Anglo-Irish negotiations were proceeding Mr. 
Sean Mac Bride, the Minister for External Affairs, was engaged in 
negotiating the terms of an economic co-operation agreement with the 
United States under the Marshall Plan. Ireland’s contribution to this vital 
project is primarily to provide additional food. Although relatively small 
in volume our contribution will be in the important field of protein foods 
and fats. To expand our production we need to mechanize our agriculture, 
obtain more fertilizers and animal foodstuffs, increase our imports of fuel 
and overhaul our transport system. Inadequate capital investment has long 
characterized our agriculture, and much of the capital equipment now in use 
suffered serious deterioration during the war. In consequence we had in 
1946-47 almost the lowest number of power units in agriculture, including 
animals, of any of the countries taking part in the Paris Economic Conference. 
American technicians estimate that we require imports of agricultural 
machinery to the amount of £2,750,000, and most of these should come from 
Great Britain. . 

The present position of our agricultural economy is indeed most un- 
satisfactory. Introducing the Agricultural Estimates in the Dail on July 9, 
Mr. Dillon revealed that at the beginning of this year our livestock popula- 
tion had fallen to the lowest level in its recorded history, and that the fertility 
of the soil had reached a degree of degradation unknown for a hundred years. 
He, however, proclaimed his belief that we were standing on the threshold 
of the greatest period of expansion in agriculture we had ever known, and 
that we should be able, during the next five years, to increase our agricultural 
production by a quarter, which would assure the doubling of exports at 
which we aimed. 

At the end of May Mr. Mac Bride flew to Washington in order to discuss 
with Mr. Hoffman, the E.R.P. Administrator, the nature of American aid 
to Ireland. Although he strongly urged that this should be made available 
by grant rather than loan, which he said there was no prospect of our being 
able to repay, Mr. Hoffman eventually rejected this request on the grounds 
that as European recovery progressed repayment should be possible. This 
decision is, however, only tentative and may be subsequently altered in our 
favour. The Agreement with the United States, which follows the usual 
E.R.P. pattern, was signed in Dublin on June 28 and unanimously approved 
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by the Dail on July 1. On the motion for its approval Mr. Mac Bride disclosed 
that if we are to subsist even on a curtailed economy for the next four years 
we shall require at least £120 million of imports from America. Our econo- 
mic difficulties were, he pointed out, aggravated by the political division of 
the country, for Northern Ireland contained our industrial potential and was 
in fact the only solvent economic area in the British Isles. He paid a warm 
tribute to the American people for the attempt they had made in the midst 
of chaos to provide the framework of recovery. Mr. Mac Bride has also 
negotiated recently a trade agreement with France which ought to facilitate 
and increase the trade between the two countries. In return for permission 
to import agreed quotas of cattle, shellfish and tweeds, we are to receive 
French export facilities in respect of cement, phosphates and yarn, so far as 
these commodities are available. 


Difficulties and Decisions 


N spite of these substantial achievements the Government has, however, 
many difficulties to contend with, not the least of which arise from the 
demands of its various constituent parties, who do not always share the spirit 
of co-operation which inspires their leaders. Parliamentary debates now last 
much longer because members of the Government parties are not bound by 
a common discipline and insist on voicing, often at great length, their not 
always similar views. As a result the meeting-time of the Dail has had to 
be extended. One member of Clann na Poblachta, Captain Peadar Cowan, 
T.D., has actually been expelled for criticizing and voting against the 
Government. On the other hand, they have gained the support of Mr. 
Michael Sheehan, T.D., the energetic Lord Mayor of Cork, who was elected 
as an Independent supporter of Mr. de Valera. The rank and file of the trade 
unions are also more concerned with wages than political considerations, as 
the recent Dublin bakery strike, which left the public without bread for three 
weeks, clearly proves. On July 2 an unofficial strike of a section of the loco- 
motive staff paralysed the Dublin—Cork service of the C.I.E., the Southern 
railway corporation, and caused grave inconvenience for some days. The 
stockholders of this company, who are ground between the upper and nether 
millstones of trade-union demands and semi-state control, were recently 
informed that it has already lost £700,000 this year and is still losing at the 
rate of £20,000 a week. The Government have now appointed Sir James 
Milne, who was until recently general manager of the Great Western Railway 
of England, to inquire into and report on the whole unsatisfactory transport 
position. 

In other directions important decisions have also been taken. Mr. Dillon 
has boldly tackled the black market in bacon, which had become a public 
scandal, and by a series of prosecutions against pork butchers has succeeded 
in stopping the illegal curing which was prevalent. Mr. McGilligan, the 
Minister for Finance, has also made it clear that, unless there is a material 
reduction in prices, he will not hesitate to reimpose the Excess Corporations 
Profits Tax. The most important and difficult task which confronts the 
Government is to reduce the cost of living, and it is getting little help from 
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the business community. The butchers, for example, recently organized a 
one-day lock-out because they were not allowed to increase the already 
prohibitive cost of meat. Meanwhile Mr. de Valera has returned refreshed 
from his world tour, which included the United States, Australia, New 
Zealand and India, and is directing his energies to the question of Partition. 
This problem, which he did nothing to solve and much to aggravate during 
his fifteen years in office, now sinks into insignificance when viewed in 
perspective as part of the European scene, as most of our politicians fail to 
realize. The Government will be very foolish indeed if they follow his will-o’- 
the-wisp lead. Mr. Mac Bride has disclosed that the question of Partition was 
discussed informally with the British Government during the London talks, 
but this matter can only be settled in Ireland by Irishmen. The sooner our 
Government establish friendly relations with the Belfast administration for 
the purpose of developing our common interests the better it will be for 
Ireland. Union, if it comes, can only spring from a spirit of understanding 
and co-operation. Mr. MacBride’s recent statement that the British Nationality 
Bill, as amended by the House of Lords, was “wholly contrary to our con- 
ception of nationality and must inevitably lead to an aggravated conflict 
of nationality law between Ireland and Britain” indicates that in this respect 
the Government are unfortunately only following in Mr. de Valera’s foot- 
steps, and that they have apparently no constructive policy of their own as 
regards Commonwealth citizenship. Along this road there is no pos- 
sibility of reaching any agreement with Northern Ireland. 


External Affairs 


HE wide difference between the point of view of the two Irish govern- 

ments was further revealed during the debate in the Dail on our external 
policy which took place on July 20 and 21. Introducing the estimate for his 
department Mr. Mac Bride said that while our sympathies lay clearly with 
western Europe, the continuance of Partition precluded us from taking our 
rightful place in its affairs. After referring to the improvement in Anglo- 
Irish relations he declared that the Crown and outward British constitutional 
forms had no reality for us and only served as an irritant. He further stated 
categorically that we were not a member of the British Commonwealth. 
Our constitutional position was, he said, anomalous, for we were a sovereign, 
independent State without an external head. Mr. de Valera contested this 
view, maintaining that the Government was the head of the State. Mr. de 
Valera also directed attention to the seriousness of the present European 
situation and said the British Nationality Bill was much too moderate from 
an Irish point of view. He indicated that he thought that unless Partition was 
ended we should remain neutral in the war which he claimed everyone now 
believed to be inevitable. 


Ireland, 
August 1948. 





INDIA 


FIRST YEAR OF FREEDOM 


Y the time these lines appear in print, India will have completed her first 

full year of sovereign independence. It is a convenient point at which to 
attempt to assess progress made; for though there are still many uncertainties, 
much which was obscure twelve months ago has since fallen into focus, and 
the picture is clearer in both contour and colours. The new State has passed 
through a testing period, which is not yet over. But it is unlikely that her 
rulers will ever again be called upon to deal with so many problems simul- . 
taneously as has been the case in the first year of independence. The novelty 
of new-found freedom has not worn off, for India is still strongly freedom- 
conscious with all that this implies in the emotional life of a volatile people 
experiencing new sensations for the first time within living memory. But, 
if the passing of the first fine flush of happiness has brought no lasting dis- 
illusionment, certain still small voices, which hitherto troubled the conscience 
very little, have begun to make themselves heard. Some of the more critical 
and introspective utterances of India’s leaders prove beyond doubt that, 
whatever else it may have brought, independence has not necessarily pro- 
duced peace of mind. Whereas formerly it was too easy to blame the British 
connexion for anything and everything that went wrong, now situations are 
developing which quite obviously have nothing whatever to do with the 
former rulers of the country and demand explanations that place responsi- 
bility squarely on Indian and not on British shoulders. 

The first thing to be noted, therefore, at the end of a year is that the 
psychological readjustments since August 15, 1947, have been no less painful 
than the physical changes. And it is certain that the higher one goes the 
more pronounced has the process been. Probably nothing has quite so 
shocked the sensitive idealism which is the clue to personalities such as the 
new Governor General, Sri Rajagopalachari, or the Prime Minister Pandit 
Nehru, as the revelation of corruption in some branches of the administra- 
tion, inter-provincial malevolence and growing indiscipline in public life 
generally, and industry in particular. These things have not taken long to 
come to the surface, and it is to the credit of men like the Prime Minister 
that, wherever they can get at them, they deal with them vigorously. For 
most of its existence the Indian National Congress was rather more than a 
political party. Right down to the village units its leaders, at each stage of 
the organization, made visible and obvious sacrifices for their principles. 
To-day one hears the complaint that the old spirit of selfless service has 
deserted the Congress, and it is probable that no one but the Mahatma could 
have kept alive the belief that adherence to the Congress programme repre- 
sented a way of life as well as a political platform. The morrow of freedom 
has brought something like a spiritual vacuum, of which even the non- 
Indian resident is faintly conscious, particularly if his memory goes back to 
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past periods of great national ferment. Nations, like individuals, cannot live 
in a state of uninterrupted emotional strain, and it is perhaps just as well that 
there should have come a period of enforced self-examination. 

Over much of her economy India is under the influence of world condi- 
tions. But in the purely industrial sector, which contains within itself some 
of the more purposeful elements in Indian society, the spirit of disillusion 
is strong. Making full allowance for the physical consequences of Partition, 
the fact is that in the first year of independence production in almost every 
branch of industry has been falling sharply. Discontent is not confined to 
labour—though in that quarter it is all too evident—for there is also smoulder- 
ing resentment and a growing sense of frustration amongst employers and 
managers because the hopes of a great upswing of industrialization, which 
were so widcly held at the end of the war, have failed to materialize. The 
disappointment is not wholly due to adverse local factors, and there is prob- 
ably some unwillingness to concede that India was far from ready to integrate 
big schemes of industrial development, calling for planning and development 
of the highest order. What irks the more experienced Indian business man 
is not so much that new schemes of industrialization are hanging fire for one 
reason or another, but that old and well-established industries should be 
languishing. Numerous reasons have been advanced for this, and no doubt 
most of them have contributed in greater or less degree. They need not be 
discussed in any great detail here; it is sufficient to remark that from many 
points of view it is unfortunate that a period of political culmination should 
coincide with a phase of industrial decline. Each serves to focus the discon- 
tent created by the other. It is not that India’s economy is reacting against 
an earlier bout of over-production; on the contrary, the country’s need for 
consumer and capital goods remains as urgent as it always has been since the 
war. What is happening is that, for their separate reasons, neither employers 
nor labour are putting everything they possess into an all-out production 
drive. Labour expected Indian independence to usher in the socialist mil- 
lennium and finding that this is not the case has concentrated on extracting 
more pay for less work—for unpleasant and unsocial as the formula may 
sound, that is the aggregate effect of the spate of awards on wages and work- 
ing hours which have issued from literally dozens of industrial tribunals in 
recent months. If perchance Government apologize to any section of the 
community for anything, their softer words are usually directed to labour. 
The employer is usually addressed in terms of stern exhortation. As one 
newspaper* put it a day or two ago: 


“the impression remains and has been sedulously cultivated in certain important 
quarters that the businessman, the industrialist, and the private trader are the vil- 
lains of the piece, survivors from a discreditable economic past whose permit to 
exist in the new India has not yet been finally granted. Here and there a Minister 
has given a Chamber of Commerce or an individual undertaking an occasional 
friendly pat on the back, but generally speaking the attitude towards the business 
community has been one of suspicion and some hostility. In such a background 
it is hardly surprising if the industrial entrepreneur has lost some of his former confi- 


* Capital, July 15, 1948. 
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dence and has begun to wonder how, if his system is so rotten, it raised India to 
the second position amongst the industrial countries of Asia and to the eighth place 
amongst the industrial nations of the world.” 


For practical purposes wages and profits are still subject to the arbitrament 
of a well-developed inflation, which is even more pronounced at the end of 
the first year of independence than it was at the beginning. When the effects 
of a distorted prices-and-wages mechanism have worked themselves out the 
question of what each party’s share of the earnings of industry is to be can 
be decided on a more realistic basis. Meanwhile, the almost total cessation 
of new capital formation, which has been a feature of India’s economy in the 
last twelve months, is not a good augury for the future. A more pleasing 
aspect of the first half of the calendar year 1948 has been the sharp upswing 
in exports, mostly of primary products which have earned India some much- 
needed foreign exchange. This branch of her economy is going better than 
was expected, though it is largely the result of favourable world conditions 
and rising commodity prices generally. ‘Though very acceptable it does not 
compensate in Indian estimation for the depressing industrial picture. 


Towards the Next Election 


ie most of the tangible gains in the country’s trade and industry have gone 
to labour in the past year, what is to be said of the purely political sphere ? 
As preparations are being made for the first elections under the new Con- 
stitution, when the latter is passed by the Constituent Assembly, the parties 


are naturally beginning to think in terms of the coming contest. It is almost 
certain that the Constitution will provide for universal adult suffrage, which 
in the present mood of the country would seem to promise an initial advan- 
tage to the party that promises the electorate the most sweeping measures of 
agrarian and economic change. The main clash will be between the Congress 
and the Socialist parties. Reference was made in the last dispatch to THE 
Rounp Taste* of the Socialist plans for building up a country-wide organiza- 
tion, and their considerable initial successes in the Bombay municipal elec- 
tions. Since then they have suffered a significant setback, which shows that 
the Congress is still able to sway mass opinion in an effective manner. At the 
end of March thirteen Socialists, who had originally been elected to the 
United Provinces on the Congress ticket, resigned their seats in the Provincial 
Legislature and something like a miniature general election was held in the 
province early this month when their re-election was opposed by Congress 
candidates. Only one regained his seat, amongst the defeated candidates 
being the veteran Congress-Socialist leader Acharya Narendra Dev. 

The Socialist party organizers, who forced this test upon the Congress 
party, obviously seriously miscalculated their strength in the constituencies. 
On the other hand, Congress leaders in the province were said to be not 
entirely happy about the way the contest went. Those who work the Con- 
gress party machine declare that in a number of constituencies the individual 
success was not so convincing as at the general election of 1946, and that no 


* No. 151, June 1948, p. 691. The date-line of this dispatch was inadvertently 
omitted. It should have been “India, May 1948”, 
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mote than 45 per cent of the electorate went to the polls. There seems to 
have been some apprehension in the minds of those who study these matters 
what the result might have been if everybody on the present register had cast 
a vote, or, more importantly, if the elections had been held on a basis of 
universal adult suffrage. The electorate, particularly in the rural constitu- 
encies, appears to have been somewhat mystified by the intensity of a long 
campaign and the bitterness with which some individual contests were 
fought. The Congress party admits to throwing all its resources into the 
fight in the United Provinces and to disappointment that, in spite of the 
satisfactory results, there was not more enthusiasm amongst the general body 
of voters. Impartial observers consider this is carrying self-deprecation a 
little too far. It was the Socialists who challenged the Congress, and in all the 
circumstances the result is rather more than a Pyrrhic victory. 

The signs are that the Congress party chiefs are in favour of an appeal to 
the country as soon as one can be made under the new Constitution. They 
realize that the freedom which they have achieved for the country is probably 
a wasting electioneering asset, and are said to desire to make the best use of 
it whilst it is still prominently in the public mind. Electoral rolls are now 
under preparation. The Draft Constitution provides that elections to the 
Lower House of the Central and Provincial Legislatures are to be held on the 
basis of adult suffrage. The age limit is fixed in both cases at 21, and every 
citizen who is not otherwise disqualified under the new Constitution or under 
any law made by the Central or Provincial Legislature on the ground of non- 
residence, unsoundness of mind, crime or corrupt practice, is entitled to be 
registered as a voter. There will be no separate electorates for the different 
communities such as there were in the past, but seats will be reserved in cer- 
tain constituencies for Muslims, the Scheduled Castes, most of the Scheduled 
Tribes, and in Madras and Bombay for Indian Christians as well. The expecta- 
tion is that the general election will take place next year and, unless untoward 
developments occur in the meantime, the Congress will come back to office 
with a safe working majority but with a well-integrated Socialist opposition 
party in most legislatures. All the evidence shows that at the end of the first 
year of independence Congress has lost no more ground than was to be 
expected as a result of its new relationship to the masses. 


Regrouping the States 

NDER the shrewd and energetic direction of the Deputy Prime Minis- 

ter, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, the States Ministry has carried out in less 
than twelve months a regrouping of Indian States into large administrative 
units on a scale that would have been a nightmare to the old Political 
Department. The last of the mergers took place a few days ago when Sardar 
Patel inaugurated the Union of Patiala and East Punjab States, an important 
strategic conception which has its western frontiers contiguous to Pakistan. 
Sardar Patel’s programme of consolidation is now almost at an end, and in 
the past year it has brought within the jurisdiction of the Government at 
Delhi as much territory as was ceded under Partition. It is safe to say that 
in all their history the States have never moved so quickly as in the last few 
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months—perhaps too quickly to create the entirely new administrative struc- 
ture necessitated by the mergers and the importation of democratic principles 
into their legislative machinery. Making allowance for gaps in the States 
scheme, it undoubtedly represents a big achievement over which the Govern- 
ment is entitled to feel satisfied. None the less, two big States’ problems 
remain. Both Kashmir and Hyderabad are headaches which so far show no 
sign of abating. In one form or another they have been with us for the whole 
of the first year of independence, and most observers think the Indian 
Government will be fortunate if they can be fitted into the pattern of the 
new India by the end of the second year of existence. A Security Council 
Commission is at the moment beginning work in Kashmir, which it is now 
admitted is the theatre of an undeclared war between India and Pakistan, for 
it has been recently revealed that several formations of Pakistan troops are 
fighting in Kashmir and the names of the units have been officially published. 
The supreme danger of both Kashmir and Hyderabad is that events in either 
may involve India and Pakistan in open conflict. Neither Dominion really 
desires such a development, but the longer matters remain unresolved in the 
two States the greater will be the risk of a clash over a wider area. For the 
time being, India is contenting herself with economic and financial sanctions 
against Hyderabad and reiteration of her claim that nothing short of accession 
to the Indian Union will suffice. It remains a matter of conjecture how long 
Hyderabad can hold out against this kind of blockade. 


Relations with Great Britain 


N the larger sphere of external relations the departure of Lord Mount- 

batten, the last British Governor General, in the third week of June was 
the occasion of an almost unique demonstration of personal affection, some 
part of which we may hope will be carried forward into the continuing 
relations of the British and Indian peoples. His successor, His Excellency 
Sri Chakravorty Rajagopalachari, has rightly been acclaimed as in every way 
the ideal choice for the new head of the State, and his feelings towards 
Britain are based on a warm regard for the final handling of the Indian 
question. But henceforth relations between the two countries will rest less 
upon personalities and more upon the discovery of a community of interest 
in the maintenance of a stable world order. Some of the old economic ties 
will survive, but the political nexus between the two countries will differ 
greatly from anything that has gone before. The three-year sterling balances 
agreement, concluded last month, represents the first major undertaking to 
be negotiated between the two countries. Generally speaking, it has been 
well, but not uncritically, received. The Eastern Economist perhaps summed 
up the consensus of Indian opinion on the general question of relationships 
with Britain when it said of the agreement “our policy must continue to be 
on the basis that politically Great Britain’s friendship is worth having, and 
that economically the prosperity of this part of the world is bound up with 
that of the sterling area”. 

India, 


July 1948 
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INTERNAL CONSOLIDATION 


HE period under review has been one of internal consolidation in 
Pakistan. The administration has been actively engaged in putting its 
own house in order, or perhaps, seeing that constitution making has hardly 
begun in earnest, it would be more true to say that it has been strengthening 
the foundations on which the house has to be built. Some threatening cracks 
and fissures in those foundations have come to light in recent months, and 
so prompt and energetic have been the measures taken to cement them up 
that not even the most jealous critic could charge the Central Government 
with failure to react promptly to danger signals or with lack of incisiveness 
in taking the necessary measures to meet the danger. Indeed, if there is room 
for criticism of Pakistan’s internal policy, it would be in the other direction. 
The Pakistan leaders could with some show of truth be accused of exhibit- 
ing totalitarian tendencies and departing from the strict path of democratic 
usage. How far such criticism would be justified will be discussed later. 
When the new State came into being, it was generally supposed that its 
main strength would lie in a more or less homogeneous population, united 
by the bond of religion and common interest. Admittedly, East Bengal was 
in a class by itself, but Western Pakistan was expected to present a united 
front. Events have somewhat falsified these expectations, and “‘provincial- 
ism” has become the principal weakness. The traditional jealousy between 
the Punjabi and the Pathan of the North-West Frontier on the one hand, and 
the Punjabi and the Sindhi on the other, has proved too strong a psycho- 
logical factor to be completely extinguished even by the enthusiasm for 
the new independent Muslim State, and the provinces have shown little in 
common except an anxiety to maintain their provincial autonomy against 
encroachment by the Centre. The Central Government is comparatively 
free from provincial bias and has become increasingly impatient with narrow 
provincial patriotism and parochialism. The danger to the State lies in the 
fact that every disgruntled or discredited politician tends to seize on pro- 
vincial jealousies as a means of acquiring influence and re-establishing himself. 
It is in the North-West Frontier Province, where despite the withdrawal of 
the garrisons from Waziristan an almost unnatural calm has prevailed since 
partition, that the red light has been most clearly visible, and it is here that 
internal and foreign politics meet in an ill-defined frontier. The last article 
in this series described the emergence of a new party, the All-Pakistan 
Peoples Party, purporting to stand for the conversion of Pakistan into a 
“Union of Free Socialist Republics”. Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, the 


“Frontier Gandhi”, was the leader of this party and his Red Shirt Organiza- 


tion formed the volunteer spearhead. It was clearly more than a coincidence 
that, not long after this new political organization was formed, two sinister 
developments took place across the border. In the first place, what appeared 
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to be an officially inspired agitation was revived in Afghanistan for the setting 
up of an independent “Pathanistan”. Secondly, the notorious Fakir of Ipi, 
who had been given a free pardon by the Pakistan Government, disclosed 
himself as inveterate an enemy of Pakistan as he had been of the British rule. 
The reactions of the Pakistan Government were immediate and vigorous. 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, who had been in contact with the Fakir, was 
arrested and promptly sentenced to three years’ imprisonment under the 
Frontier Crimes Regulation. Several members of his family were similarly 
dealt with. At the same time, the Secretary of the new party, Mr. G. M. 
Sayed, was placed under internment in his village in Sind. The new party 
has thus been pretty well strangled at birth. Not content with this swift 
action to forestall trouble, the Pakistan Government, evidently determined 
to talk the only language the Pathans understand—the language of force— 
have promulgated a new Ordinance. This, under the style of the North- 
West Frontier Province Public Safety Ordinance, gives the Provincial 
Government power to arrest a person without warrant and commit him to 
custody, without judicial trial, if Government are satisfied that he has com- 
mitted, or intends to commit, any “prejudicial act”. Persons can also be 
“externed” from, or interned in, the province at the discretion of Govern- 
ment. A prejudicial act is widely defined so as to cover all kinds of seditious 
anti-Government or communal activities. Another significant provision in 
this sweeping and severe measure gives Government power to declare any 
organization unlawful if satisfied that it is subject to foreign influence or 
control, or that the members thereof have had association with the Govern- 
ment of any foreign State or their agents or with persons engaged in hostile 
activities in the Tribal Areas. It would seem that the lesson of Burma and 
Malaya has not been lost on the Government of Pakistan; foreign agents 
will get short shrift in the North-West Frontier Province and the much- 
photographed notice-board in the Khyber Pass might be altered to read: 
“You have been warned.” 

On the Eastern Frontier, over a thousand miles away across India, there 
are similar signs of separatist activity in a very different atmosphere and 
environment. The field for the fifth-columnist is obviously favourable: East 
Bengalis are commonly said to be Bengalis first and Pakistanis second, there 
is acute controversy over the question of the State language and there is 
little enthusiasm for the long-distance control of remote Karachi. Disgruntled 
elements, eager to make capital out of these factors, are not wanting. Chief 
of these, in the popular estimation, is Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, pre-partition 
Premier of Bengal, who is in a difficult situation as a citizen of India who 
yet tries to maintain a footing in Pakistan. His main ostensible interest lies 
in working for better treatment of minorities in both Dominions, but the 
East Bengal Government has publicly announced that it regards this vocation 
as no more than a screen for seditious activities and has served an externment 
order on Mr. Suhrawardy. East Bengal also has its Security Ordinance 
and several suspects from India had been arrested or externed thereunder. 
A recent occurrence, which may have extremely serious implications, was a 
strike of the Dacca Armed Police, which necessitated military intervention; 
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the strike leaders were officially described as being under “extraneous in- 
fluences inimical to the State”. 

Nearer home, the Central Administration has also had to deal with mani- 
festations of provincialism in the West Punjab and Sind, although the 
removal of Mr. Khuhro from the premiership and the institution of a public 
enquiry into charges of corruption and maladministration against him have 
done something to check excess of local patriotism in Sind. The position 
has been sufficiently serious to cause the Governor General to issue an order 
reintroducing into the Government of India Act as adapted by the Pakistan 
(Provisional Constitution) Order a provision corresponding to the old 
Section 93 which had been omitted by the Indian Independence Act. The 
new Section 92 A confers on the Governor General, if satisfied that a grave 
emergency exists or that a situation has arisen in which the government of 
a province cannot be carried out in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act, power to direct the Governor to assume the powers of the Government 
of the province. It is significant that under the old section the discretion to 
act lay with the Governor, while under the new section it lies with the 
Governor General. No reasons have been publicly given for the revival of 
these emergency powers, but it is generally interpreted as a broad hint to 
Provincial Cabinets that the Centre does not mean to be trifled with. 

Is the apprehension then justified that Pakistan is heading for a totalitarian 
set-up, where only the Muslim League party is permitted to flourish under 
the benevolent dictatorship of the Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah, and the Centre is 
arming itself with arbitrary powers beyond the legitimate boundaries of the 
Rule of Law? Most observers would return the answer that in the present 
critical times the Pakistan Government has done no more than the situation 
demands and has acted with prudence, vigour, and foresight. In dealing 
with the outlying provinces, at least, a policy of vacillation or delay would 
have been fatal. It must be remembered, too, that Mr. Jinnah is now 73 years 
of age and, if the administration does not complete the work of consolidation 
on the foundations he has laid during his lifetime, it may never succeed in 
doing so. So far so good, and there are few who cavil; yet there is a danger 
that the very ease with which during the present transitional period Govern- 
ment has been able to assume extraordinary powers and rush through new 
Acts and Ordinances may encourage it to disregard public opinion and to 
become increasingly undemocratic. It would be lamentable if the /ettres de 
cachet method of dealing with undesirables became a permanent feature of the 
Pakistan code. In fact, the present administration may be sowing the dragons’ 
teeth of a future dictatorship, unless it takes care to see that extraordinary 
powers are discarded as soon as they have served their essential purpose. 
Perhaps the best safeguard against totalitarian tendencies lies in the fact that 
the underlying ideology of Pakistan is Islamic, and Islam is fundamentally 
democratic. 

External Relations 
HE course of foreign politics has not been running smoothly for 
Pakistan. Weak in resources for defence and only anxious for a long 
period of peace, the Dominion had pinned its hopes on the United Nations 
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Organization. Having failed so far to obtain a satisfactory decision of the 
Kashmir and Junagadh disputes, and having watched the Palestine and 
Hyderabad dramas unfolding in a manner repugnant to Muslim sentiments, 
without being able to do much more in either case than lend moral support, 
Pakistanis are in a mood of disillusion and disappointment. If Pakistan has 
not yet turned its back on the western democracies, it is only for want of 
better friends. The recent outburst against Lord Mountbatten proves the 
depth of the popular feeling that the present Government of the United 
Kingdom has not been well advised in its policy towards the quarrels between 
the two youngest Dominions, while President Truman’s Palestine policy has 
provoked a sensation of disgust. A movement was set on foot for closer 
friendship with Russia, and Government went to the extent of deciding to 
exchange diplomatic missions with the Kremlin (a decision which has not 
yet been implemented); but by out-Heroding Herod in hastening to recog- 
nize the State of “Israel” de jure (as against President Truman’s de facto 
recognition) Russia put herself out of court and made it clear to Pakistan 
that a weak Muslim State could hope for no disinterested help from that 
source. Meanwhile, the Kashmir imbroglio has developed into an un- 
declared war, and it has been admitted that regular Pakistan troops are 
now involved. From the conflicting reports coming in from that front, 
distorted as they are by propaganda, little can clearly be gathered except, 
first, that the Indian Army has failed in its attempt to force a military decision 
during the current hot weather and, secondly, that the administration of 
Sheikh Abdullah is becoming increasingly unpopular (and, incidentally, in- 
creasingly leftist in its economic policy). The United Nations Commission, 
which has started work, is aiming at bringing about a cease-fire while 
arrangements for an impartial plebiscite,are being worked out. Pakistan 
would be glad to agree to this, provided Indian troops withdraw and 
Kashmir is not left under the control of Sheikh Abdullah. There is some 
reason to hope that India may be tiring of the war of attrition, which is 
costing her heavily, not only in the maintenance of her own forces, but in 
the supply of essential commodities to Kashmir, and may be glad to accept 
any proposal which would not unduly wound her pride. 

In the economic sphere, a landmark of great importance in the progress of 
Pakistan was reached when the new State Bank was inaugurated on July 1. 
Pakistan has now achieved complete financial and currency autonomy and 
it is greatly to the credit of the Finance Ministry that this goal was reached 
three months ahead of the original programme. Some interest has been 
aroused by the announcement that the State Bank is to set up a Research 
Organization of competent economists well acquainted with the basic 
principles and requirements of Islam to examine how it would be practicable 
to harmonize banking practices with the requirements of Islamic ideals of 
social and economic life. As a Calcutta financial journal remarked, the idea 
of a Central Bank harnessed to the combined service of God and Mammon 
is attractive, but it will be interesting to see how it works out in practice. 

Pakistan, 


July 1948 
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THE ADVANCE OF SOCIALISM 


HE outstanding political development of the past summer has been the 

evidence provided by tests of public sentiment about the growth of 
popular support for Canada’s Socialist party, the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation. In three federal by-elections held early in June it captured two 
seats, Vancouver Centre and Ontario County, which had been held by the 
Liberals for many years, and a third, the Yale division of British Columbia, 
which had returned a Conservative member since 1908. It is true that in 
each case its candidate was elected by a minority vote in a three-cornered 
contest but, nevertheless, the gains in the C.C.F.’s polls were very impressive. 
Then in Ontario at a provincial election held on June 5 it made a good 
recovery from the setback of 1945 and, carrying 10 out of the 17 seats in 
traditionally Tory Toronto, increased its strength in the legislature from 
7 to 22. The Progressive Conservatives managed to secure a fresh mandate 
with a reduced majority, but their popular vote fell seriously and Mr. Drew 
and two of his Ministers were defeated; the Liberal party did not improve 
its position and must now give up the rdle of official. opposition to the 
C.C.F. A provincial election in Saskatchewan on June 24 saw the C.C.F, 
Ministry of Mr. Douglas on the defensive against a formidable attack by the 
Liberals, who in certain constituencies united with the Progressive Con- 
servatives to support “Fusion” candidates; and although it had its supporters 
in the legislature reduced from 50 to 31, by the loss of rural seats, it held all 
the three cities and was returned with a comfortable working majority. The 
Liberals derived more satisfaction from a third provincial election, held in 
New Brunswick, forthe Ministry of Mr. Macnair swept the Province, carrying 
47 of the 52 seats in the legislature: the Progressive Conservatives had their 
strength pared down from 12 to 5, and neither the C.C.F., whose poll fell, 
nor the Social Credit party returned a single member. The conclusion 
deducible from the result of this series of elections is that the Liberals have 
been losing ground except in the Maritime Provinces, that the Progressive 
Conservatives have no longer any substantial voting support outside 
Ontario and British Columbia and that the C.C.F., while it has made great 
headway both in Ontario and in the four western Provinces, is still very weak 
east of Ottawa and has therefore no prospect of gaining a clear majority in 
the federal Parliament at the next general election. The Social Credit party 
remains a negligible force outside its stronghold of Alberta. 

The C.C.F., however, cut no figure in a provincial election held in Quebec 
on July 28, for, apart from the intervention of some candidates advocating a 
brand of Social Credit and sponsored by organizations called “Unions des 
Electeurs”, the issue lay between the Union Nationale party, which was 
seeking a new mandate under the leadership of Mr. Duplessis, the Prime 
Minister, and the Liberals led by the ex-Premier, Mr. Godbout. It proved 
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a peculiarly bitter contest, fought mainly on the issue of the proposals of the 
federal Government—which seven out of nine Provinces have accepted and 
Quebec and Ontario have rejected—for dtastic financial rearrangements, 
designed to finance a comprehensive federal programme of social security. 
Mr. Duplessis and his party posed as the unyielding champions of the 
provincial autonomy of Quebec against the menacing assaults of the Liberals, 
who were ready to betray it, and they argued that unless the present malicious 
schemes of the centralizers were frustrated, their appetite for a further 
agegrandizement of the federal authority would be so whetted that the 
sacred rights of the French-Canadians about language, religion and education 
might soon be in grave peril of extinction. To meet these charges the 
Liberals argued that no serious encroachments upon provincial autonomy 
were contemplated under the proposals of the King Ministry, that it con- 
ferred great benefits upon the people of Quebec by its plan of family allow- 
ances, of which the French-Canadians with their large families are the greatest 
beneficiaries, and would provide more through health insurance and other 
social reforms, if it could be assured of the cooperation of a friendly Liberal 
administration in Quebec. Apparently a majority of the French-Canadian 
voters, traditionally jealous of their provincial rights, accepted the thesis of 
Mr. Duplessis, since they gave him a fresh mandate with a greatly increased 
majority. Thus confirmed in power he has become one of the most important 
political figures in Canada; he will oppose the plans of the federal Govern- 
ment more vigorously than before and be in a position to stir up constant 
trouble for it. Moreover, there is now considerable speculation whether he 
will at the next federal election abandon the attitude of neutrality towards 
the federal parties which he has sedulously maintained and, taking the 
offensive against the centralizing Liberals at Ottawa, nominate Union 
Nationale candidates and back them with the resources of his efficient 
political machine. He would be more inclined to make such a move if Mr. 
Drew, with whom he has been cooperating closely in defence of provincial 
rights, were installed as Progressive Conservative leader at Ottawa. This is 
now more than a possibility. Mr. Bracken’s resignation as Progressive 
Conservative leader, on grounds of health, was announced on July 19 and 
a party convention is to be held in August to choose a new leader. 


The Senior Parties and Coalition 


HE results of the recent elections have naturally aroused profound 

dismay in both the Liberal and Progressive Conservative camps and have 
made in both numerous converts to the view that unless the present trends 
are somehow reversed the C.C.F. will elect so many members to the next 
federal Parliament that the two senior parties will for the defence of the 
system of free enterprise be compelled to extend to the field of federal 
politics the plan of coalition, which they have worked out in the provincial 
sphere in Manitoba, British Columbia and Saskatchewan. Such a develop- 
ment would be very agreeable to the C.C.F., which would then become the 
official Opposition at Ottawa and have the almost certain prospect of coming 
to power sooner or later. The Progressive Conservatives are more troubled 
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about the outlook than their historic rivals, for owing to their present 
weakness they would he the junior and subordinate partners in any coalition. 
But the Liberals have almost as much reason to be alarmed at the great 
erosion of their popular support since they have direct responsibility for the 
policies to which the public attributes the high cost of living. They accepted 
the thesis of the spokesmen of the business and industrial interests, endorsed 
by the Progressive Conservative politicians, that if only the cancellation of 
the price controls removed the shackles from the system of free enterprise, 
the production of all kinds of goods would be stimulated, the normal laws 
of supply and demand would begin to operate, and prices would gradually 
fall. The C.C.F., on the other hand, protested strongly against the removal 
of price controls and predicted that their elimination, in view of the scarcity 
of many lines of goods, would result in a swift and sharp rise in prices and 
open the door to profiteering on a large scale. Every housewife in Canada 
now realizes the accuracy of the first prediction, for the official cost of living 
had mounted on June 1 to 154°3, which was the highest recorded figure and 
represented an advance of nearly 20 points in 12 months. As for the second 
prediction the special parliamentary committee, which has been investigating 
the causes of the rise in prices, found no evidence of a general epidemic of 
profiteering, but there have been disturbing revelations about the opera- 
tions of price-fixing associations in different lines of business. Anyhow, the 
C.C.F. was in the fortunate position of being the only party which was 
able to make political capital out of the high cost of living and, having 
constituted itself the champion of the oppressed consumers, it has been the 
beneficiary of a large protest vote to which women made a great contribution. 

But the jubilation of the C.C.F. over its recent successes is tempered by 
one ominous feature of the results. The official support of labor organiza- 
tions was a powerful factor in its victories in two of the three federal 
by-elections as well as in its gains in Ontario, which were solely in the 
industrial centre, and in its retention of the urban seats in Saskatchewan; 
and there is a growing impression that urban labor elements now control the 
policies of the party. Such a development, however, is very.unpalatable to 
the agrarian voters, who may have a certain sympathy with Socialism but 
also feel that their own incomes are relatively poor by comparison with the 
wages earned by many urban workers, and that the high wages demanded 
by the latter increase the costs of agricultural production. So the provincial 
elections in Ontario, Saskatchewan and New Brunswick all supplied evidence 
that numerous former agrarian supporters of the C.C.F. have shed their 
enthusiasm for its policies and are now anxious to check its progress. The 
aspiration of the leaders of the C.C.F. is to build a Farmer-Labor party, 
but they are faced with the difficult problem of reconciling the sharp diver- 
gence between the desires and claims of the farmers and those of the urban 
workers. For example, increased prices of food-stuffs are large contributors 
to the high cost of living and, whereas the industrial workers are clamour- 
ing for their rigid control, the farmers, who contend that their returns as 
producers of food are very inadequate, are opposed to any price controls 
over beef, dairy products and other foods of domestic origin. 
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But at the same time the farmers are far from satisfied with the agricultural 
policies of the King Ministry and many of them would fain use their votes 
at the next election to punish it for its delinquencies. A large proportion 
of the agricultural voters are fundamentally conservative in their general 
outlook and Mr. Bracken, formerly a Professor of Agriculture, has made 
strenuous efforts to persuade them that his Progressive Conservative party 
is their natural home; but he has been handicapped by their ingrained 
aversion from its traditional support of high protection for industries. So 
at the moment the agrarian vote, which still controls about half the seats in 
the federal Parliament, because the numerical quota for the representation 
of the rural population of Canada has always been kept smaller than that of 
the urban, is waiting to see which party will make the highest bid for its 
support. It can be safely assumed that the delegates attending the convention 
of the Liberal party will appreciate the necessity of including in the new 
programme which is to be drafted measures which will give the party a 
reasonable prospect of holding the substantial body of agrarian support 
upon which it has always relied. 


Canada and the E.R.P. Programme 


ANADA has been called upon to contribute roughly 19-5 per cent of 

the products whose purchase has been authorized up to date by the 
Economic Cooperation Commission on behalf of countries participating in 
the European Recovery Programme. Figures released by Mr. Paul Hoffmann, 
the Administrator of the programme, indicate that out of the total amount 
of 730°8 million dollars authorized for procurements for European nations, 
China and the international city of Trieste, 142*5 millions will be disbursed 
for commodities sought from Canada. The great bulk of these goods will 
be purchased through ordinary trade channels and only a small proportion 
by governmental agencies. 

Since the object of the E.R.P. is to promote the reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of Western Europe and China to a point where they can once 
more become self-supporting buttresses of the economic structure of the 
world, it follows that the goods shipped to Europe should be of types which 
will make the maximum contribution to the economic recovery of their 
recipients. Organs of the Left in the United States have been alleging that a 
substantial proportion of the commodities to be exported from the United 
States under the E.R.P. consists of tobacco, canned products and other 
goods of which stocks have piled up at home to such an extent that their 
release would cause a collapse of prices and heavy losses to their holders. 
But as far as Canada is concerned no attempt is being made to treat Europe 
and China as dumping-grounds for surpluses of products which cannot 
find a profitable outlet in the open market. The Canadian Department of 
Trade and Commerce estimates that Canada will have available for shipment 
abroad during the 12-month period from July 1 onwards commodities with 
a total value of 1,605-9 million dollars and that, when a deduction is made 
of some 265 million dollars’ worth of goods, for which commitments exist 
under governmental contracts such as those relating to food shipments to 
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Britain or by private agencies, there will remain available for the E.R.P. 
exportable commodities with a total value of 1,341 million dollars. For 
example, unless there is a serious crop failure in the west, Canada can supply 
425°5 million dollars’ worth of bread grains and 253-3 millions’ worth of 
coarse grains; and she can also provide 94-7 million dollars’ worth of timber 
and 73-7 million dollars’ worth of meat. 

The funds now allocated under the E.R.P. to Canada are very welcome, 
for the purchases to be made with them will come in the nick of time to 
avert a sharp contraction in Canada’s export trade. Her exports to Europe 
since the close of the late war have been supported artificially by financial 
ctedits which the Canadian Government is no longer in a position to provide, 
and the calculation is that the E.R.P. expenditures will not increase Canada’s 
export trade but will merely help to maintain it for the next twelve months 
at least at the satisfactory level of 1947. The curtailment of export trade, 
which ought now to be prevented, would have involved painful adjustments 
of the plans of many classes of producers and imposed great sacrifices and 


hardships upon sections of the population which depend for their prosperity | 


upon export trade. Not only would an even more stringent control of 
imports from the United States have become imperative than now exists 
under the Government’s plan for conserving American dollar exchange, 
but the scale of capital investment in new construction and equipment, on 
which the expenditures for 1948 are now estimated at about 3,000 million 
dollars, would have had to be drastically reduced. So Canada will be an 
indirect beneficiary of the E.R.P., inasmuch as it will help to preserve her 
national income at its present high level, to enable her to continue her pro- 
gramme of industrial expansion and to avoid a radical readjustment of her 
productive system. 

But Mr. Howe, the Minister of Trade and Commerce, who has charge of 
Canada’s contribution to the E.R.P., has given explicit warning that the 
expenditures made under it will not automatically solve Canada’s difficulties 
about her trade and financial relations with the United States. Since the war 
ended Canada has only been able to liquidate her heavy annual deficit in 
exchanges with the United States by drawing upon accumulated reserves 
of American dollars and by the transfer of American funds from the United 
Kingdom. The conservation programme of the Canadian Government with 
its drastic restrictions upon imports from the United States did not show any 
great results for some months after its inauguration last December, but it 
has now begun to bear useful fruit. In May Canada’s imports from the 
United States dropped to a value of 145 million dollars as compared with 
184°7 millions in May, 1947; since exports to the United States rose to 
114°7 millions as compared with 79:8 millions, the adverse trade balance 
with the United States fell in May to 28-7 million dollars as compared with 
102°7 millions in May, 1947; and for the first five months of 1948 the 
adverse trade balance has been 184°6 million dollars, as compared with 
397°5 millions in the parallel period of 1947. So as the result of this 
encouraging readjustment of trade relations and some other factors, such as 
temporary loans from the United States, the Canadian Government was 
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able to claim at the close of the parliamentary session that its reserves of 
American dollar exchange had been built up on June 23 to 742 million 
dollars from the low point of about 461 millions reached last December; 
but they are still regarded as too low for comfort. So Mr. Howe intimated 
clearly that the projected new expenditures of American funds in Canada 
would not pave the way for any immediate relaxation of the existing controls 
on capital and consumers’ goods, because in view of the present scale of 
Canada’s national income and her people’s habits of consumption, imports 
from the United States, if the restriction upon them were removed, would 
rise so sharply that another serious crisis about American exchange would 
speedily develop. 


Work of the Session 


HE parliamentary session was comparatively uneventful. A reorganiza- 
tion of the Ministry had brought some new recruits to its front bench and, 
since Mr. Mackenzie King was not a regular attender, Mr. St. Laurent had 
frequent opportunities of proving his mettle as leader of the House of Com- 
mons and acquitted himself admirably. The issue of high prices and the 
mounting cost of living, which has reached the highest peak in Canadian 
history, bulked large throughout the session, and to appease the discontent 
of the public the Government appointed a special committee of the House of 
Commons charged with the duty of investigating the causes of the sharp rise 
in prices and the validity of the charges of profiteering which had been freely 
made. After hearing a wide variety of evidence this committee produced in 
the closing week of the session a voluminous report. It found that the most 
important factor in the rapid advance of the price-level in Canada had been 
the general rise in world prices and that three other contributing factors had 
been increased costs of production, expanded purchasing power and, in a 
limited number of cases, the exaction of unfairly high profits by firms and 
individuals, but it discovered no proof of a general epidemic of profiteering. 
The report pronounced against any revival of a comprehensive system of 
price controls, but it recommended to the Government a number of measures 
designed to check a further rise in the cost of living. Among other things it 
urged that the Government should consider the removal of import restric- 
tions upon certain fruits and vegetables, subject to reasonable protection of 
the interests of Canadian producers of them, that it should impose special 
taxation upon unreasonable profits, that it should examine the desirability 
of the reimposition of a limited measure of price control and the application 
of some temporary subsidies and of the removal of the special excise taxes 
from commodities in common use, and that it should provide more funds 
for the work of the Commissioner who administers the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act. 


Canada, 
July 1948. 
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A DEBATE ON FOREIGN POLICY 


N April 8 Dr. Evatt as Minister for External Affairs tabled a typewritten 
statement of 212 pages on foreign affairs in the Federal House of 
Representatives. ‘This statement was and is debated from time to time until 
this; most members have spoken, and the statement and the debate provide 
a useful summary of representative opinions and trends on this subject. 

The Minister’s statement was not properly speaking an exposition of 
policies and their underlying reasons. It was a detailed factual survey of the 
course of diplomatic action and of the condition of various countries over 
the past year. The style and contents were closely similar to those of his 
Department’s excellent monthly publication Current Notes on International 
Affairs. Opposition members rightly pointed out that this kind of survey, 
however instructive in itself and however suitable for study by interested 
members, was not the kind of document which could usefully be debated; 
indeed its contents were hardly referred to during the debate. 

The Minister himself was absent from the House during most of the 
debate; he was engaged as Attorney General in leading the Commonwealth 
case in the Bank Nationalization litigation before the High Court. He did, 
however, address the House and to some extent made good the deficiencies 
in his statement. He laid down seven principles of policy. 

1. Faithful support of the United Nations. 

2. Settlement of international disputes to be preceded by detailed and 
impartial investigation of the facts and solution to be based on justice: 
in particular expediency and strategic considerations should not be 
regarded. 

. Full contribution to world relief and welfare programmes. 

. Co-operation with the United Kingdom and the British Commonwealth 
in defence and welfare measures. 

. Regional security arrangements in the Pacific, especially with U.S.A.* 

. Application of democratic principles in international affairs: in parti- 
cular opposition to vetoes. 

7. Strong support for economic, cultural, and other subsidiary or asso- 
ciated organs of the United Nations. 

This is an admirable programme, but again, as Opposition speakers pointed 
out, it is so general in character, so lacking in detailed programmes and 
priorities, that it is really little more informative than the detailed historical 
record contained in his statement. 

Dr. Evatt’s speeches provide some elaboration of point 6. He advocates 
participation of all the victor countries in the framing of the peace treaties, 
the abolition of the absolute veto (but not of some preponderant vote for the 
major Powers) in the Security Council, and greater authority for the United 
Nations Assembly with simple majority decisions. He did not, however, 


* This point was hardly mentioned in debate. Indeed, the Communist problem over- 
shadowed all others in discussion, to the detriment of the general standard of the debate. 
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attempt to establish a standard of justice necessary to the application of point 
2, and, as a Liberal member pointed out, the concept of justice has little 
meaning outside a system of positive law enforced by a sovereign authority. 
The statement and the speech together illustrate well the difficulty of 
assessing the foreign policy of the Commonwealth Government. Dr. Evatt 
himself and his representatives are participating in a wide range of inter- 
national discussion in which they make effective contributions to the pro- 
cedure for handling the problems in question; as Mr. R. G. Menzies shrewdly 
said, the Minister’s obsession with procedure seems at times to be an escape 
from facing the substantive problems. The actions of the Minister and his 
representatives are certainly consistent with the above seven principles, but 
many other possible actions would be equally consistent. What one looks for 
and does not find in the Minister’s statement and speech is a series of policies, 
less general than the seven principles, and more obviously and closely linked 
with the immediate welfare of Australia and the British Commonwealth, which 
would show why particular actions have been taken in preference to others 
equally consistent with the seven general principles set out by the Minister. 
This criticism was not expressly voiced in the House, but much of the 
debate on both sides implied it. Opposition speakers took the general line that 
the major defect in past performance and in policy was failure to give sufficient 
emphasis to concrete British Commonwealth collaboration. They demanded 
in particular more active economic assistance to Britain and military discus- 
sions with the United Kingdom and other members of the Commonwealth, 
so as to make the British Commonwealth the “third force” in world affairs. 
The substantive opinions expressed in the debate varied from an extreme 
of isolationism advocated by Mr. Lang (sole representative of Lang—Labour 
and a former State Premier), through suggestions of neutrality in Big Power 
disputes from Mr. Ward (Minister for External Territories), to an extreme 
of active participation in the struggle against Russia by some Victorian 
Liberals. Opposition to Communism was expressed in various degrees by 
every member who spoke. The majority of members showed not only a 
desire for close co-operation with Britain, but a general approval of British 
foreign policy. A sole exception was a Victorian Liberal who considered 
that the Attlee Government was weak and influenced by Communist ideas, 
and that the U.S.A. alone was giving a sound lead. Opposition speakers 
generally laid more stress than Labour speakers on the promise of the 
Marshall Plan and the desirability of western European consolidation. There 
was no suggestion from either side that active British participation in western 
European plans was in any way inconsistent with British Commonwealth 
relationships. A majority of members on both sides expressed a guarded 
belief in the United Nations and approval of active support for its operations. 
Opposition speakers in general expressed more scepticism about the United 
Nations than Labour speakers, some being almost contemptuous of its 
performances and correspondingly emphasizing the need for closer British 
Commonwealth relationships. 
On the question of British Commonwealth relations, Mr. Dedman, 
the Minister for Defence, drew attention to the economic and strategic 
3H 
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weaknesses of the Commonwealth compared with more compact Powers, and 
implied that the choice was between following U.S.A., following Russia, or 
building up the United Nations. This was strongly contested by Opposition 
speakers generally; they expressed an obviously felt conviction that the 
British Commonwealth had a positive and independent réle to play in world 
affairs. ‘They did not, however, advance any concrete suggestions as to the 
kind of institutions that might be created to establish closer Commonwealth 
co-operation. It seems evident that although there is a general desire for a 
closer-knit Commonwealth, it is still assumed that this can be achieved by the 
existing methods of consultation and co-operation. 

There is a good deal of apathy about foreign affairs in Australia, while 
amongst those who do take an intelligent interest in world happenings there 
is a good deal of bewilderment. Those who advocate a positive anti-Russian 
and anti-Communist policy ascribe both apathy and bewilderment to a lack 
of constructive and inspiring leadership. Those who still consider that some 
workable arrangement can be achieved between the Western Powers and 
Russia, and between Liberal democracies and Communist organizations, are 
looking for a constructive middle course between the detailed fact-finding on 
the one hand, and the adumbration of wishful thinking in high-sounding 
generalizations on the other, which one sees in the statement and speech of 
the Minister for External Affairs. 

However, there have been signs in recent months that the Government is 
moving towards a more positive policy of support of Western democracy and 
in particular of the British Commonwealth. Mr. Chifley’s trip to Berlin 
and his subsequent broadcast from the B.B.C. in July were both unexpected 
and welcome; this is the first time he has publicly taken part in external 
relations of a political character, and his warm praise for Britain and for the 
value of the Commonwealth association suggest that after a period of watch- 
ing the world from the side lines he has committed himself. At about the 
same time, Dr. Evatt gave an important address to the Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs in Melbourne, in which he put strengthening the British 
Commonwealth as the first desideratum of Australian policy; he recalled the 
Curtin proposals for an Empire secretariat, said that Australia would still 
support any measure for improving the machinery of Commonwealth con- 
sultation, but gave a warning that the somewhat different views on machin- 
ery problems entertained by Canada and South Africa must be given 
sympathetic consideration. Mr. R. G. Casey in moving a vote of thanks to 
the Minister said that Australia seemed to be moving towards a bi-partisan 
foreign policy. 

Relations with Asia 
LTHOUGH the Minister’s policy includes active support for regional 
groupings in the Pacific and South-East Asia, expressed through such 
bodies as the Six-Power Commission for South-East Asia, the control of 
Australian policy towards this area has never been so much his sole respon- 
sibility as most other foreign affairs have tended to be. The Prime Minister 
and the Minister for Immigration have also had a good deal to do with the 
affairs of that region. Until recently there has been evidence of team work 
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and a concerted policy. For example, the Government’s actions in relation 
to Indonesia show in retrospect an attempt to cultivate goodwill towards 
the rising nationalism of South-East Asia without irrevocably abandoning 
remaining elements of white control and prestige in those areas—a policy 
not unlike that pursued by the United Kingdom and the U.S.A. Thus the 
Government sold its surplus military equipment in the Netherlands East 
Indies to the Dutch, and has given no official recognition to the Indonesian 
republicans; on the other hand, it has given diplomatic support to the claims 
of the Indonesian republicans and it made no attempt to coerce the maritime 
unions into abandoning their ban on Dutch shipping. Australian critics who 
advocate outright support for one side or the other probably underestimate 
the long-term advantages of the course the Government has followed. 
However, the careful ministerial co-ordination which such a policy 
requires seems to have broken down. The Minister for Immigration has in 
the last six months aroused a great deal of ill will among Asians by deporting 
in summary fashion numbers of Malays and Chinese, an American negro 
boxer and a Polynesian woman. All his actions were formally legal, since 
the people concerned had been admitted on temporary permits during the 
war; in some cases the deportation was fully justified. But many of these 
people were useful citizens who had married Australian or English men and 
women, who had had children here, and who could have been allowed to 
remain without offence to any Australian and to the advantage of the country. 
The Minister made matters worse by a speech in Parliament in which he 
asserted that Maoris from New Zealand would also be deported; this threat 
was withdrawn after representations by the New Zealand Government. It 
was while the feelings inflamed in South-East Asia by these ill-considered 
actions were at their height that the Government sent a goodwill mission to 
South-East Asia to make arrangements for exchange of students and other 
cultural collaboration with Indonesia, Malaya, Siam and Burma. This 
expedition was insufficiently prepared and the emissary, Mr. W. MacMahon 
Ball, was greeted by very adverse publicity in the Dutch-controlled sections 
of Indonesia and in Malaya. In attempting to conciliate, he advanced some 
personal opinions on the possibility that the “White Australia” policy might 
be modified in the next ten years. These opinions were resented by some 
sections of Australian opinion and were politely repudiated by Dr. Evatt.* 
The actions of the Minister of Immigration in this matter have provoked 
a considerable discussion in the press about the White Australia policy. 
A number of groups, such as Church conferences, have expressed strong 
opposition to the recent deportations and to the general policy of the 
exclusion of Asians. These groups advocate the adoption of a quota. system 
for at least a nominal number of Asian migrants. This view has had 
unexpected public support in a recent public opinion poll in which about 28 
per cent were in favour of some system of quota entry. No political leader, 
however, has endorsed such a proposal and party leaders think that such 


* Incidentally, the Minister’s statement on foreign policy mentioned above contains 
no reference to the colour question and gives only the most meagre account of Australian 
relations with South-East Asia, 
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endorsement would be political suicide. Opposition members of the Federal 
Parliament have criticized the Minister for the maladroit way in which he has 
acted, and newspaper editorials have urged that we should be able to ad- 
minister the present legislation without giving offence to racial pride. The 
Federal Government, in the course of debate, insisted on the need for the 
White Australia policy on the familiar grounds of the economic consequences 
of Asian migration. Economic difficulties, however, do not justify complete 
exclusion, and it seems probable that the objection to Asian migration is 
deep-rooted in popular prejudice. The majority of the Australian people are 
free from the bitter racial antagonisms and colour prejudices of other lands, 
as was evident from the popular attitude to Asian and American negro 
servicemen during the war. Nevertheless, Australians have always been 
apprehensive of the danger of an Asian invasion, and are determined to avoid 
the slightest risk of a racial problem such as those of South Africa and the 
United States of America. Whether such an attitude is consistent with con- 
tinued Asian goodwill may be debatable, but no political leader will take the 
responsibility of advocating change while the popular sentiments of irrational 
fear, racial prejudice and economic apprehension continue. However, the 
ostentatious manifestation of the policy in the recent deportations is realized 
to be very dangerous and quite unnecessary. 


The Prices Referendum 
N May 29 the people voted at a referendum on the proposal to amend 
the Commonwealth Constitution by giving the Federal Parliament power 


to make laws with respect to “rents and prices (including charges)”; under the 
existing distribution of powers, the Federal Parliament could do this in war- 
time as incidental to the war-time defence power and in peace-time in relation 
to inter-State trade and commerce. The referendum proposal was heavily 
defeated, both on the aggregate vote and in each State individually; the 
majority against was about 2 to 1. The Federal Government’s case depended 
on four main propositions: first, that war-created scarcities continue and 
make price control necessary for some time to come; secondly, that fresh 
crises might in the future again necessitate price controls; thirdly, that the 
ability to control prices was a necessary reserve power for a government 
pledged to a policy of full employment, and that only the Federal Govern- 
ment has the other financial powers necessary to pursue that policy; fourthly, 
that the six States were unable, for practical and constitutional reasons, and 
in some cases because of opposition to price control among their politicians, 
to carry out a substitute system. The opposition to the proposed amendment, 
led by the Liberal and Country parties, did not deny the necessity for con- 
tinuing some price controls, but denied that permanent transfer of power to 
the Commonwealth was necessary. They claimed that the war-time control 
by the Commonwealth would, under High Court decisions, continue so long 
as war-created scarcities continued, so that the defence power would cease 
to authorize the Commonwealth system only when by definition price con- 
trol should cease altogether. They claimed that the States could co-operate 
in the running of price controls quite effectively, if during any transfer 
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period Commonwealth power should be terminated by judicial decision 
before the necessity for control ceased. They denied that any emergency 
short of war justified giving the Commonwealth a permanent reserve power, 
and during war the defence power is available. Finally, they urged that the 
record of the present Government showed that it could not be trusted with 
additional powers, and that the real reason for the Labour party proposal was 
a desire to strengthen the hands of the Canberra planners and socialists. 

The campaign against the proposed amendment was pursued with much 
greater vigour and astuteness than the campaign for it, and was supported 
by most of the daily newspapers. Even State Labour parties gave the “Yes” 
case only half-hearted support. If we add to this the traditional suspicion 
of constitutional amendments—especially when proposed and opposed on 
purely party lines—the declining influence of the Labour party in general, 
the hostility towards the bank nationalization scheme, the growing dislike 
of bureaucratic controls, and a number of unsavoury cases—some still sab 
iudice—in which Labour Ministers of the Crown have figured or been men- 
tioned, the size of the “No” vote is not surprising. ‘The Labour party regards 
the vote as a poor omen for its chances in the 1949 Federal election. But Mr. 
Menzies has warned the non-Labour forces that they must not become too 
complacent; he pointed out that in 1937 Mr. Lyons lost a referendum 
proposal by a large majority but shortly afterwards secured a comfortable 
victory at a general election. 

The Prime Minister reacted to the referendum with one of those abrupt 
shifts in government policy which have come to characterize the current 
phase of Labour party rule. He announced on June 1, three days after the 
referendum poll, that the Federal Cabinet had decided, on his recommenda- 
tion, to abandon rent control in two months, and prices and land sales control 
in three months. He invited the States to set up substitute controls in the 
interim and promised all possible administrative assistance to the State 
Governments. On June 5 he announced that the Commonwealth would also 
abandon most of the subsidies by which it has kept down the cost to con- 
sumers of imported goods (e.g. cotton) whose world price is high and whose 
cost is beyond Australian control, and the subsidies to producers in Australia 
of goods and services (e.g. wool, potatoes, inter-State shipping freights) whose 
domestic price would but for the subsidies have had to increase sharply even 
under price control. On June 22 he announced that the Commonwealth was 
immediately abandoning the rationing of meat and clothing. The policy with 
respect to subsidies has not yet been finally decided; the Government may 
retain some subsidies, such as that on tea, which keep down the prices of 
foods essential to the majority of people. Rationing of tea and butter are 
also likely to continue. However, the general policy is a drastic and rapid 
abandoning of Commonwealth economic controls. 

Australia, July 1948. 


N.B.—The legislation nationalizing the private banks, which was the subject of an 
extended reference in THE ROUND TABLE for March 1948 (pp. 608-611), was found by 
the High Court of the Commonwealth, on August 10, to exceed the powers conferred 
by the Constitution on the Federal Parliament, and to be consequently invalid.— Editor. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


NATIONALISM IN THE SADDLE 


HE extent of the Nationalist victory in the general election, held on 

May 26, came as a shock even to those members of the United Party 
who believed that their fortunes were on the wane, and undoubtedly sur- 
prised the Nationalists themselves, who had scarcely dared to hope for any- 
thing more than a deadlock. Only two days before the election Mr. Swart 
(now Minister of Justice) told an audience that they must not be downhearted 
if they lost this election, but should look forward to 1952. As the event 
proved, the Nationalists won no less than 16 seats from the United Party, 
in addition to 9 new seats, some of which had been held in different form 
by their opponents, while their new allies, the Afrikaner party under Mr. 
Havenga, won 7 more. The final alignment showed a combined total for 
the new Government of 79 seats, against the United Party’s 65, to which for 
most purposes may be added 3 Native Representatives and the 6 seats 
held by Labour. Dr. Malan, therefore, has a working majority of 5, or, 
deducting the Speaker, 4. This is not a sufficient majority to carry through a 
drastic programme, especially as he is unlikely to obtain a working majority 
in the Senate,* but it should enable him to hold out at least for a couple of 
years. The chaotic results of a deadlock have been avoided. 

Analysis of the election results reveals three outstanding facts. The first 
is that all the “splinter parties” have been completely eliminated. Many of 
their candidates lost their deposits, and none proved to be dangerous. The 
only real loss was Colonel Stallard, who was an ornament of the debating 
chamber and will be missed by his opponents as a courteous and effective 
critic. The second fact is that in spite of their resounding defeat the United 
Party polled many thousand more votes than their opponents. While an 
accurate figure is impossible—the surplus has been put as high as 150,o00o— 
the fact is unchallengeable. It is due to huge majorities in many urban 
constituencies, compared with much smaller majorities in the country where 
the Nationalist strength lies. The third point is that virtually all the Afrikaans- 
speaking constituencies which still adhered to the United Party have crossed 
over to the other side, and the country to-day is, as far as the composition 
of Parliament is concerned, more solidly Afrikaans v. English than ever in its 
history—a point driven home by the constitution of the Cabinet, in which 
for the first time no English-speaking member finds a place. The loss of 
former Nationalist seats such as Heidelberg, Rustenburg and Zoutpansberg 
was not unexpected. But seats like Standerton, Ermelo and Barberton, 
which had stood by General Botha and continued their allegiance to General 
Smuts through good times and bad, went the same way and thereby created 


* As a result of the elections, declared on July 31, the Nationalists hold 22 of the 44 
seats in the Senate. The other 22 may all be credited to the Opposition, as follows : United 
Party 15, Labour 3, Native Representative (one vacancy still to be filled) 4.—Editor. 
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the débacle. General Smuts himself went down at Standerton and had to be 
provided with a town seat. 

As usual, explanations were many and various. Curiously enough, in spite 
of the clear division on racial lines, it was not a racial election. The National- 
ists themselves claim—with what amount of truth it is difficult to say—that 
many English-speaking voters voted for them, especially in the rural towns, 
and are openly hoping to gain more votes in future from this source. 
Although the party supporters include many who hold bitterly anti-English 
views, especially in the Transvaal, this element is strongest in the Ossewa 
Brandwag organization, which was officially repudiated by Dr. Malan and 
seems to have played very little part in the election, in spite of the brave 
attempts of its leader, Dr. van Rensburg, to claim credit for the victory. Like 
General Hertzog a quarter of a century earlier, Dr. Malan recognized that 
his party could never hope for power through a purely racial campaign. 
Concessions were necessary to allay the fears not only of the English-speaking 
section, but of that considerable number of Afrikaners who, without feeling 
any special attachment to the Crown, are attached to the principle of equality 
and have no intention of being drawn into a feud with their English-speaking 
friends; and exactly as in General Hertzog’s case, the principal concession 
required was the abandonment of the demand for a republic. Dr. Malan 
himself could swallow this pill without a wry face, because, although he 
had adopted the demand in the dark days of 1941-42, he did so without 
enthusiasm, and on the defeat of Hitler at once began to retrace his steps. 
How he persuaded the “‘wild men” of the Transvaal to fall into line will 
probably never be known. He also contrived to exclude from his pro- 
gramme the violent anti-Semitism and anti-English-language measures to 
which many of his followers were committed. When eventually his election 
manifesto was published on April 21, it was found to be (with one con- 
spicuous exception to be mentioned presently) almost humdrum, It put 
republicanism into cold storage, gave assurances to ex-Service men that their 
interests would not be neglected, and relied mainly upon alleged admini- 
strative deficiencies of the Government—the usual stock-in-trade of opposi- 
tion parties. He even gave an assurance that, should Russian aggression lead 
to war, “we will not remain neutral or plead for neutrality. Our sympathy 
will be on the side of the anti-Communist countries, and if it is sought and is 
practicable, our active support as well.” This marked a notable advance upon 
the traditional isolationism. 

By this climb-down the party leaders made fairly sure of capturing the 
floating vote without risk of alienating their old adherents. It miust be 
remembered that the United Party had been in power for fifteen years, and 
that since 1939 the Government had been virtually unchanged. It scarcely 
requires the British example of 1945 to drive home the lesson that mere 
passage of time can create an overwhelming desire for change, even when 
a Government has rendered conspicuous services. In this instance the popu- 
laris aura was powerfully fanned by a violent anti-colour campaign calculated 
to bring over thousands of wavering Afrikaners and to capture a good many . 
English-speaking voters as well. Colour prejudice is endemic in South 
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Africa, as in Kenya and the Southern States of America. It appears to be 
a law of nature that this must be so where a minority of whites live among 
a sea of blacks. Once before, in 1929, a Government sailed into power on 
the cry of a “black menace”. As General Smuts reminded us the other day, 
he then suffered the worst defeat of his career “under the cloud of poisoned 
gas which the Nationalists loosed in the country”. It was, therefore, an 
obvious line of attack in this election. In his manifesto Dr. Malan phrased 
it with comparative moderation : 


“Will the European race in the future [he asked] be able, but also want, 
to maintain its rule, its purity and its civilization, or will it float along until 
it vanishes for ever, without honour, in the black sea of South Africa’s non- 
European population ? 

“Tf it can and wants to save itself, then can it and does it want to do so 
without oppression, and in consideration of the non-Europeans’ natural 
right to a proper living and their right to their own development in 
accordance with their own requirements and capabilities ?” 


The Native Question 


HE only drastic change proposed is the abolition of the present Native 
representation in the House of Assembly and the Provincial Councils. 
But this programme conveys no conception of the flood of accusations 
levelled against the United Party and particularly against Mr. Hofmeyr, 
who was represented as demanding full equality for the Natives in Parliament 


and elsewhere, leading to social intermixture and a “coffee-coloured race”. 

The campaign has served its purpose and may not be much heard of in the 
future. In the absence of a two-thirds majority, the parliamentary proposals 
cannot be carried,* and very few of those who voted for apartheid seriously 
want the Natives to be relegated to the reserves. As a Dutch Reformed 
Church minister told the Native Laws Commission which reported recently, 
“We need them and they need us.” It might be put more strongly as, “They 
need our assistance in emerging from barbarism, and we cannot do without 
their assistance in developing the country”. 

It is more profitable now to consider what results are likely to flow from 
the election in other directions. Dr. Malan began well in his first broadcast 
as Prime Minister by giving his word of honour that “We guarantee the proper 
observance of the principle of equal rights, always accepted by us in theory and 
practice, and upon which alone national unity can be built up in South 
Africa”. He went on to look forward to “the total elimination of the so- 
called racial question from the political life of South Africa”. This assurance 
was all the more welcome because it did not appear in the pre-election mani- 
festo and because the Nationalist party has always in the past founded itself 
upon an appeal to “Afrikaner” sentiment. It has since been repeated by 
other leading men in the party. Moreover Dr. Nicol, who as Moderator of 


* It is possible that the “entrenchment” clause in the South Africa Act, which requires 
a two-thirds majority, might be amended by a plain majority in both Houses, but on this 
point the lawyers take opposing views. 
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the Dutch Reformed Church in the Transvaal, wields great influence, has 
reminded the party of the danger of being “in too much of a hurry” to bring 
about changes in the political situation because it is in office “only through 
the support given by many English-speaking people in the elections”. It 
cannot be denied that these assurances are viewed with cynicism and 
suspicion by most English-speaking voters, who are unable to forget the 
utterances of the same people in 1941, when Hitler appeared to be winning 
the war. But there is no reason to doubt their genuineness at the moment. 
Politicians usually find it as easy to be generous in victory as to be bitter in 
defeat. The real question is whether this mood will outlast the first flush of 
victory and survive the pressure of extremists. Many promises of the past 
are falling due for fulfilment. 


Commonwealth Relations 
N his manifesto before the election Dr. Malan made no reference to the 
relations between the Union and the Commonwealth. This curious omis- 
sion—curious in the light of past history—was rectified in his broadcast on 
June 4. 

“We also [he said] readily acknowledge the uniquely friendly relations 
existing between South Africa and the United Kingdom and other mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth of Nations. It is the desire of our 
Government that those friendly relations shall be continued.” 


After a reference to the dangers of “interference” as the result of India’s 
accession he went on: 


“This inevitably must raise the question whether the generally desired 
friendly co-operation would not more effectively be achieved by means of 
separate contacts between the individual members of the Commonwealth 
rather than through discussions at joint and inclusive conferences.” 


It was not to be expected that the Prime Minister, in view of his record, 
would attend a Conference of Prime Ministers—at any rate at this stage. All 
one can say is that his reference to Great Britain is much more friendly than 
many of his supporters would like it to be, and that he does visualize friendly 
co-operation of a vague sort. Events may force his hand here. The Com- 
munist threat alarms the Afrikaners as no world development has ever done 
before, and Dr. Malan’s promised co-operation with the Western democracies 
inevitably means co-operation with Great Britain if it means anything. 

The question of leadership is not without its anxieties. Dr. Malan’s health 
is poor. His age (74) is against him and he lacks the astonishing vitality which 
enables General Smuts at 78 to undertake the most strenuous tasks. If he 
falls out, the natural successor is Mr. Strydom, leader of the Transvaal 
Nationalists, who already has been hailed in public as the future President of 
the Republic without so much as a modest disclaimer. For a long time Mr. 
Strydom has submitted with poor grace to Dr. Malan’s strategy and tactics. 
His temper may have cooled with the years. But it is impossible to predict 
in what direction he will lead the party if the leadership falls to him, The 
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only alternative seems to be Mr. Havenga, Minister of Finance for fifteen 
years under General Hertzog. But Mr. Havenga is the leader of a separate, 
though allied, party, and it is doubtful if he would be acceptable to National- 
ist stalwarts with whom he broke on this very question of equal rights at 
a time (1941) when they were claiming Afrikaner dominance. 

Although it is perhaps too soon to judge the Government by its actions, 
there are already portents that it is prepared to risk the loss of its new sup- 
porters by carrying out plans repugnant to their feelings. Within a few days 
the ex-Servicemen’s Associations were set on fire by the release of Robey 
Leibbrandt, a Union subject who accepted a commission from Hitler to sow 
revolution in this country and landed by submarine for the purpose, and of 
two other Union subjects who preached treason in the Union in Afrikaans from 
the Berlin radio station. In England these three men would have shared the 
fate of Sir Roger Casement and William Joyce. In the Union they are released 
and lionized. The next step was to permit civil servants to join the Ossewa 
Brandwag and Broederbond—the former widely suspected of many treason- 
able acts during the war and the latter a secret society which is believed with 
good reason to aim at Afrikaner dominance. This was followed by an un- 
sympathetic statement on immigration, which the previous Government had 
worked hard to encourage. Meanwhile, the Minister of Defence proposes to 
arm the platteland against the Communist menace in South Africa, which does 
not exist in the p/atteland and is not very serious in the towns. These may 
or may not be straws showing how the wind is blowing. But there is, un- 
happily, no doubt that they have greatly increased the lack of confidence 
engendered abroad by the news of the election. Many large projects, to be 
financed by British capital, have been held up as a result. 

As Minister of Finance, Mr. Havenga is faced with a serious problem. 
While the country remains prosperous and the revenue position is most 
satisfactory, the gold reserve has been dropping at a great rate owing to 
heavy purchases from the dollar countries. At the time of writing it is nearly 
down to bed-rock—the proportion of gold to notes fixed by statute. To some 
extent the position has been disguised by the heavy inflow of capital from 
Great Britain. But this flow is now likely to dry up with the falling-off in 
immigration and the prevailing lack of confidence, and if it should be 
reversed a serious position would soon develop here too, since the banks 
are said to hold some £100 million of “hot money” from Britain on deposit. 
The previous Government imposed some minor restrictions upon dollar 
purchases without producing much effect, and the time has now come when 
the nettle must be firmly grasped. Restricting imports is an ungrateful task. 
It is bound to check expansion and create widespread discontent. One cannot 
blame the Government for showing reluctance to take the plunge. But its 
only move so far—a warning against “panic buying”—can only be described 
as a ludicrous response to an alarming situation. 


Union of South Africa, 
July 1948. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


INDUSTRIAL TROUBLES 


N the post-war years, when the cost of living is rising with the inflationary 

tendencies war has produced, industrial trouble must be expected. Cer- 
tainly New Zealand has had its share. The strike at Mangakino* was referred 
by the Government to an Emergency Disputes Committee set up under the 
Strike and Lockout Emergency Regulations, 1939. The tribunal decided that 
the Commissioner of Works was justified in transferring the man, and the 
strikers returned to work. 

Similar disputes have occurred all over the Domiriion: on the waterfront, 
on the coalfields, in the freezing-works, on the tramways, on the ships and 
elsewhere. Two reflections may be made. Anyone who reviews the post-war 
strikes in this country must be struck by the trivial nature of many of their 
immediate causes; they give the appearance of being due to people who are 
looking for trouble. But it is equally clear that if the law had been fairly and 
courageously enforced by the Government there would not have been so 
many troubles on its hands. The waterfront, especially in Auckland, has been 
a main centre of conflict. The most recent case is that of the Mountpark, a 
ship under government charter to carry wheat from Australia. The water- 
siders, under direction of their officials, refused to remove the hatches by 
hand because they said this was dangerous. The Waterside Industry Com- 
mission decided against the men. 

Though there was supposed to be no appeal from the decisions of the 
Commission the Government in May offered a special tribunal to settle the 
dispute. It looks as if the quarrel within the Labour party is now appearing 
in the industrial field. For weeks there has been continuous recrimination 
between the leader of the watersiders and the Minister of Labour, but it has 
just been announced that both sides have accepted the order of reference for 
the tribunal which, with the Chief Justice as chairman, is to deal with the 
dispute. 

But in addition to the delays and scarcities arising from the dispute it must 
be realized that there are more distant effects. It is becoming difficult to get 
tramp steamers to visit Auckland and other New Zealand ports. A director 
of a firm of London shipbrokers in speaking of the case of another ship, 
Cape York, said: “The reputation after the Cape York incident and the subse- 
quent publicity is so bad that owners now say that they can send their ships 
to almost any part of the world at a more reasonable cost.” Captains of ships 
compare the turn-round in New Zealand very unfavourably with that in 
Britain. 

In a recent tramway strike at Dunedin three of the Labour M.P.s of that 
city congratulated the strikers on their stand and encouraged them to persist 
in it. At the other end of the country the Mayor of Auckland was accused 


* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 151, June 1948, p. 728. 
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by the Prime Minister of aiding the law-breakers by presiding at a meeting 
at which the case of the strikers was presented. Well might the Mayor ask 
the Government why these law-breakers were not brought before the courts. 
It is not so many weeks ago that the National Executive of the Waterside 
Workers’ Union announced that it had removed the ban on Dutch shipping 
which it had imposed at the time of the trouble in Indonesia. Pillage of cargo 
has been serious; yet, when the police appeared on the Greymouth wharf 
during unloading operations, the watersiders threatened to stop work if the 
police stayed, and the shipping company and the police authorities acquiesced 
in the withdrawal of the officers of the law. During the recriminations on 
the Mountpark dispute the Minister of Labour (Mr. McLagan) said that “the 
cost of appeasing the gentlemen who aspire to run not only the waterside 
industry, but the whole of New Zealand and its external affairs as well, might 
be high”. A writer recently stated “The impatience of pressure groups may 
break the system of parliamentary government beyond repair if the parties 
do not learn to withstand them. The necessities of making an appeal to a 
broader section of the electorate, which are always felt with peculiar force 
by a party in opposition, have done a little to deliver the National Party from 
domination by groups. In the Labour Party there is a danger that the rule 
of the pressure groups may become complete.”* All people who respect the 


law will hope that the policy of appeasement, with its retreat from law, has 
come to an end.t 


The N.Z. Federation of Labour and the Labour Party 


HE repercussions of the Communist coup in Czechoslovakia were heard 

throughout the world, including New Zealand. Notwithstanding the 
lesson Hitler should have taught us, many people continue to be blind to the 
fifth-column tactics and methods of infiltration so subtly devised and so ably 
used by Communists and fellow travellers. The Labour party in this country 
has always rejected the overtures for a common front made by the small N.Z. 
Communist party, but has not been averse from its support in elections, pro- 
vided this did not involve any agreement that might frighten many of the 
great middle party that voted for Labour. As the Prime Minister said recently, 


“The Government had rejected Communist overtures but they had worked | 


their way into controlling positions in unions.” The more moderate elements 
in both the industrial and political labour movements felt that the time had 
come to fight the issue out. In the centennial year of Otago both branches 
of the movement—N.zZ. Federation of Labour and the Labour party—held 
their annual conferences in Dunedin in April. In both meetings the desire 
to eliminate the Communist influence was manifest. As so often happens, the 
real trial of strength took place in the election of officers of the federation. 
The retiring President was returned unopposed, but for the post of Vice- 


President the fight was on. Last year Mr. F. P. Walsh, with a long record of 


service in the Labour movement, was beaten by one vote by Mr. W. B. 
Richards, one of the militant Left. This year Mr. Walsh was returned by a 


* Blackwood Paul: On a Distant Prospect of Socialism: Landfall, vol. ii, No. 2, p. 105. 
t+ See Tue Rounp Taste, No. 146, Dec. 1946, p. 94. 
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large majority and militants were dropped from the executive committee. It 
was a defeat of the Communists, as was clearly realized by those who repre- 
sented the extreme Left at the meeting. 

At the conference of the Labour party the conflict shown at the meeting 
of the federation gave form to the discussions. The Prime Minister, Mr. 
Fraser, made a strong attack on the “wreckers”. He said, “Unfortunately 
there has been evidence of the fomenting of industrial unrest by members of 
the Communist Party whose sinister motives are generally concealed under a 
spurious concern for trade-union principles and the welfare of wage-earners.” 

Mr. Walsh, now Vice-President of the federation, stated, when reporting 
to the Labour Party Conference, that during the past year the National 
Council of the federation had been dominated by Communists and fellow 
travellers. Similarly the Minister of Labour (Mr. McLagan), who a few years 
ago was much to the Left himself, affirmed, “The stopping time is now. It 
is necessary to take a stand and any concession the Government can make 
will go to those who play the game.” The Minister of Works (Mr. Semple) 
considered the position so serious that he wrote a pamphlet Why I Fight 
Communism, with a foreword by the Prime Minister. The pamphlet was 
widely circulated and the author lectured throughout New Zealand on the 
destructive influence of the Communist doctrines. 

At the same Labour Party Conference the Prime Minister approved the 
action of the British Government in seeing that positions of trust and especi- 
ally those involving national security were not held by people of doubtful 
loyalty, and he indicated that the New Zealand Government would take 


similar action, if need be. How strongly members of the party felt in regard 
to this matter was shown by the fact that they took the drastic action of giving 
the executive the right to expel from the party any member publicly express- 
ing or publishing statements at variance with the party’s policy, calculated to 
cause disunity within the party. 


Parliament 

ITH all the traditional ceremony the second session of Parliament was 
opened by the Governor General on June 22. There were no surprises 
in the Address, which included the following : (1) A hope was expressed that 
the Prime Ministers of the British Commonwealth would meet at an early 
date; (2) an early opportunity would be given for the ratification of the 
Geneva Tariffs and Trade Agreement, and the Havana Trade Charter would 
be placed before Parliament; (3) after consulting military and scientific leaders 
the Government had made certain decisions in regard to Defence; (4) our 
military force was to be withdrawn from Japan; (5) the building controls 
will be maintained; (6) a Bill will be introduced to constitute the Economic 
Stabilization Commission an advisory body, to replace powers now exercised 
under emergency regulations; (7) certain decisions of the Royal Commission 
on Licensing will be embodied in legislation; (8) the Report of the Royal 

Commission on Gaming and Racing will be discussed. 
Referring to external relations the speech said: “My Government are 
confident that a closer economic, defensive and spiritual union of the United 
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Kingdom and Europe, which they regard as necessary and desirable, can be 
achieved without prejudicing the historic unity of the nations of the British 
Commonwealth. They believe further that the other European states con- 


cerned will share this view.” In respect to defence: “Decisions have been - 


made as to basic defence organization necessary to give the maximum 
security to our shores and to the islands to the north of New Zealand, to 
enable New Zealand to share in the British Commonwealth system of defence 
and to discharge any obligations to the United Nations.” 

In his speech the Minister of Defence (Mr. F. Jones) gave some further 
information on the defence forces and some suggestions concerning pos- 
sible developments.* The proposed establishments for the permanent forces 
were: Navy 2,500, Army 3,830, Air 4,150; Total 10,480. 

There would be a substantial territorial force but its strength was yet to 
be determined, as was also the question whether it should be raised by 
voluntary or compulsory methods. The Minister suggested that 8,000 men 
in the 18-year-old group should be called up or recruited for training each 
year for 14 weeks in district camps and be then posted to territorial units. 
There they would attend an annual camp of a fortnight for three years 
together with a number of muster parades. At the end of this training they 
would be posted to the reserve for seven years. It was expected that Officers 
and N.C.O.s would be provided by voluntary enlistment of ex-servicemen. 
The Minister said that the scheme was endorsed by the highest British 
authorities, but he thought that the system would not work satisfactorily 
unless there were compulsory service. 

A month earlier the Minister of Finance (Mr. Nash) had announced four 
features of the economic policy for the year: (1) no more import licences for 
motor-cars will be issued for the current year, although extra licences may 
be issued for essential trucks ; (2) additional import licences will not be issued 
for non-essential commodities; (3) although import licences already issued 
for the year total {109 million compared with the £95 million set by the 
Government as the maximum, additional essential imports may increase the 
total by another £20 million to £30 million and negotiations with Britain to 
this end are in progress; these are necessary because the British Government 
had asked New Zealand to keep the cost of its imports within its sterling 
balances for the year; (4) instead of repaying this year the London loan of 
£24 million the Government is negotiating the renewal of most of it but 
may repay about 20 per cent. It has been announced that over half of the 
loan had to be taken up by the Reserve Bank. 

No one can claim that the Government in this session has been dilatory 
in presenting legislation. In the first ten days of the session two important 
and contentious measures—the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
Bill and the Imprest Supply Bill—as well as a number of less important bills, 
were put through the House. 

Unfortunately the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade Bill was 
treated largely on party lines. In London in 1946, eighteen nations agreed 
on the basic principles of a charter for the International Trade Organization; 






* See Tur Rounp Taste, No. 151, June 1948. 
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in 1947, twenty-three countries at Geneva wrote tariff agreements aimed at 
reducing tariffs; and in Havana in 1948, fifty-three nations signed a charter 
to facilitate trade. Nevertheless, the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. Holland) 
said he would fight the Bill tooth and nail because (1) it retained trade 
barriers that should be eliminated; (2) it was an ultimate threat to imperial 
preference; (3) it interfered with the Dominion’s economic and fiscal 
sovereignty; (4) it implicitly accepted the Bretton Woods Agreements. 
(These have not yet been considered by our Parliament.) On the other hand, 
leading members of the Government insisted that none of these fears was 
really justified. The Bill was passed; it is necessarily complex in its details 
and is to be read together with and to be deemed part of the Customs Act 
1913. It authorizes the signature of the New Zealand Government to the 
Protocol of Provisional Application and affirms that the Dominion will 
accept all the responsibilities thereby placed upon it. The new import taxes 
are to operate from July 26 and are estimated to involve a loss of revenue of 
£1 million for the year. 


Self-Government in Samoa 

HE Samoa Amendment Act, 1947, became really effective at the open- 

ing of the Samoan Legislative Assembly early in June this year, when 
those elected in April took their seats for the first session. In this Assembly 
the Samoans have a majority, for the body is constituted as follows: 11 
Samoans, 5 Europeans, 6 appointed officials, and the members of the 
Council of State (the three Fautua and the High Commissioner).* It was an 
historic occasion when the new flag of Samoa was hoisted with the flag of 
New Zealand, and all regretted that quarantine regulations prevented the 
Prime Minister from being present. He, however, sent a message expressing 
the goodwill of New Zealand and emphasizing the great powers and heavy 
responsibilities of the Assembly. It is to be hoped that the powers will be 
wisely and effectively exercised, but, as other countries have shown, complete 
satisfaction will not be attained until an end is put to what the Samoans 
describe as “the artificial division of the islands, established in the past with- 
out the consent of the Samoans”. At least the first big step has been taken. 
As the Southern Cross (Labour daily) said, ““The Government of men by men 
is never easy—it calls for qualities which, if not exactly rare, are certainly 
not abundant. Fora people wholly unversed in the art it is a great adventure, 
but if good wishes presage success self-government in Western Samoa will 
succeed and its people be happy.” 


As Others See Us 
HE visit of Lord and Lady Beveridge to New Zealand not only per- 
mitted them to see something of us and our country, but also allowed us 
in some respects to see ourselves as others see us. Naturally enough radical 
thinkers like our visitors saw much to admire in our way of life: the absence 
of great extremes in wealth and poverty, the beauty and health-giving nature 
of our country. However, it was inevitable that the author of the Beveridge 
* See THE Rounp Taste, No, 150, March 1948, p. 621. 
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plan should make some comparisons. In an address in Wellington Lord 
Beveridge made the basic difference between the two schemes of Social 
Security as clear as crystal. He said, “We put a floor above physical want 
below which no one can fall; we do not put for anyone a ceiling above which 
he cannot rise. We aim at security with the maximum of individual responsi- 
bility and variety, that is, with the maximum of liberty.” The British scheme 
ensured that no one should really want but did not undermine the incentive 
to work as our local system tended to do. In effect the New Zealand scheme 
took large amounts from all and then said, ““You can have as much benefit as 
anyone else provided you have not saved more than a certain amount”; 
the Beveridge plan took from everyone only enough to ensure that no one 
should want the necessaries of life and said “if you want more you must work 
for it”. Lord Beveridge feared that our plan gave rise to what he called 
“banana mentality”, that encouraged people to wait for action by the 
Government, but he placed emphasis on the desirability of retaining under 
Social Security “the responsibility of the individual for planning his own 
life and the incentive to make the best of it”. 

Two other features of our scheme of Social Security impressed Lord 
Beveridge greatly but not favourably: first, the fantastic sums being paid to 
doctors under “free” medical service (one in five doctors received more than 
£3,000 per annum payments and refunds under Social Security and three got 
more than {£10,000 per annum). If our visitor had lived for some years in 
this country he would have discovered that the medical attention some 
people receive is now inferior to what it was before the scheme was intro- 
duced. While all people paid for free hospital service, not all could obtain it, 
partly because free service makes many seek the hospitals, partly because 
wards have been closed through lack of staff, partly because in some areas 
there is lack of accommodation. Secondly, Lord Beveridge remarked on the 
fantastic amounts paid out for medicine under Social Security. In 1942-43 
there were 34 million prescriptions at a cost of £563,247. In 1946-47 there 
were over 5# million prescriptions at a cost of £1,439,686. Criticism of the 
scheme has led the Minister of Health (Miss Howard) to set up a Committee 
to investigate and its report is awaited with interest. 


Export of Butter and Cheese 


a has just been announced that an agreement has been reached in London} 


for the sale of the exportable surplus of butter and cheese from New 


Zealand covering production till July 31, 1955. The sterling price for the! 
1948-49 season will be 2355. per cwt. (f.0.b.) for butter and 1335. per cwt. for) 
cheese. Last season’s prices were 2055. per cwt. for butter and 1185. per cwt.) 


for cheese. The new prices are subject to annual review with a maximum 


variation, up or down, of 7} per cent in any one season on the price of the’ 


surplus, provided that in any years less may be exported if it is necessary to 
procure essential commodities from other sources. 
New Zealand, 


July 1948. 
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COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 


THE CONFERENCE OF PRIME MINISTERS 


HE announcement that a Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers 

would be held as soon as possible, which was made by Mr. Attlee in the 
House of Commons on May 5, was received with relief by all who had 
viewed with growing alarm the failure since the war to seek, by conference 
at the highest level, that Commonwealth unity in world affairs which is more 
than ever desirable at the present time yet has been so conspicuously absent 
on many important issues. Nevertheless, the neglect to dignify the meeting 
by the title of Imperial or Commonwealth Conference, and the vagueness of 
the Prime Minister’s statement as to date and agenda, caused scepticism to 
overtake satisfaction, and informed people began to say that they would 
believe in this conference when they saw it. 

Doubts were increased by the result of the South African general election 
at the end of May; for it seemed open to question whether Dr. Malan, the 
new Prime Minister of the Union, would accept the invitation to London. 
Little surprise, therefore, was caused by Mr. Attlee’s further statement on 
June 28 that the meeting had had to be postponed. He had, however, 
“found sufficient common ground to enable him to suggest that they would 
meet in October”. His “hope that a meeting can then take place” was 
hardly the clear call to a definite conference which leadership asked of him, 
but even hope deferred was better than unbroken disappointment. A Member 
asked whether Mr. Attlee had made it clear to the other Prime Ministers 
that he was quite prepared that the discussions should take place elsewhere 
in the Empire, and received the reply : “Certainly, that is always understood.” 

Although no list of agenda was published, few could doubt that the main 
practical issue for discussion was the relationship of the Commonwealth to 
Western Union, and Britain’s dual réle in the two combinations of powers. 
At the unofficial Hague Conference on European Union, held early in May, 
spokesmen from the United Kingdom were at pains to explain, on the one 
hand, that her membership of the Commonwealth did not obstruct her 
participation in such a Union, and on the other that her precise policy must 
be reserved until she had consulted her Commonwealth partners and clarified 
her dual responsibilities. On the economic side, it was stated in London in 
May that conversations with the Dominion High Commissioners had been 
proceeding about the economic implications both of Western Union and of 
the United States Economic Recovery Act and the sixteen-nation Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation. 


Commonwealth and Western Union 
WO striking statements from the oversea Dominions on the relation- 
ship of the Commonwealth to Europe fall to be recorded. Broadcasting 
on May 23, just before the South African general election, General Smuts 
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described Western Union with United Kingdom membership as a highly - 


desirable “Third Power Group”. He continued: 


“Can Britain be a leading or important member in both the Commonwealth and 
Western Union? Will the Commonwealth suffer from such a dual relationship of 
Britain? I have given the matter much consideration and see no insuperable 
difficulty, but it would be premature to discuss the matter here or at this early 
stage. One thing is quite certain: Britain will be necessary for both Common- 
wealth and Western Union.” 


In the Speech from the Throne in the Parliament of New Zealand on June 22 
the Governor General said: 


“Any question of merging the strength and resources of the British Common- 
wealth with those of the states of Europe presents problems which call for decisions 
of fundamental importance in the life and economy of this country. My Govern- 
ment is confident that a closer economic, defensive and spiritual union of the 
United Kingdom and Europe, which it regards as necessary and desirable, can be 
achieved without prejudicing the historic unity of the nations of the British 
Commonwealth.” 


To translate these encouraging generalities into precise policies as to defence, 
foreign policy, tariff preference and all the other aspects of the dual relation- 
ship appears to be the main problem before the Conference of Prime Ministers. 

That consideration of Western Union would itself imply a world-wide 
review of policy and of the means for concerting it was suggested by the 
following extracts from a broadcast by Dr. Evatt, Australian Minister of 


External Affairs, in London on July 27. Dr. Evatt had given renewed proof 
of Australia’s close interest in the affairs of South-East Asia by stopping at 
Singapore on his flight to England and spending four hours in conference 
with the British Commissioner General, the Governor of the Colony and 
the Australian Commissioner on the troubled Malayan situation. 


“Peace and stability in the Pacific and in East Asia [he said in his broadcast] will 
be attainable only so far as there is peace and stability in Europe. . . . Australia’s 
concern in the European situation is therefore direct and vital. . . . To-day the 
relationship of the British Government and the Australian Government is closer 


and more intimate than ever before. ... With the recent addition of new members | 


[of the Commonwealth] the present is a time when a review of the machinery of 
consultation is both desirable and necessary.” 


This statement was all the more significant in that the Australian Prime 
Minister had announced that Dr. Evatt would represent him at the Common- 
wealth meeting later in the year. 


Nationality and Citizenship 


iP is ardently to be hoped that the agenda will also include the question of 
nationality in the Commonwealth and that a full, reasoned and public 
statement of common policy on the subject will be issued thereafter. The 
British Nationality Bill, which was criticized at length in the last issue of 
THE Rounp TABLg, No. 151, June 1948, pp. 655-63, had a difficult passage 
in both Houses of Parliament at Westminster and was carried only by 
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putting on the Government Whips in the House of Commons and by the 
Lords’ reluctant compliance with the vote of the Lower House, on receiving 
the assurance that the arguments advanced against the measure would be laid 
in full before the other Commonwealth Governments before the forthcoming 
conference. Indeed it is possible that the Upper House would have rejected 
the Bill on third reading had it not concluded that there was already enough 
in dispute between the two Houses. 

Two major amendments voted by the House of Lords, and reversed by 
the House of Commons, indicate the main lines of parliamentary criticism. 
One was to change the description “citizen of the United Kingdom and 
Colonies” to “British subject of the United Kingdom and Colonies”. The 
other was to declare that nothing in the Bill should affect the status under 
British law of a citizen of Eire in respect of his right to be regarded as a 
British subject. There was criticism of the deliberate severance of the link 
of nationality still remaining in British law between Ireland and the United 
Kingdom. There was criticism of the creation of a citizenship of the United 
Kingdom and Colonies—described by one M.P. as a “catch-all” device to 
include all such as would be British subjects under existing law but would 
fail to qualify as Dominion citizens under the laws of the several Dominions. 
It would, said the critics, substitute an artificial unity of Colonial peoples and 
those of the United Kingdom for the natural unity of British subjecthood, 
now to be broken between them and the peoples of the Dominions. There 
was still more fundamental criticism, implied in the first amendment cited, 
of the creation at what is still the headquarters of the Commonwealth of a 
hitherto-unknown national “‘citizenship” distinct from British subjecthood. 

The Government’s claim that all this was required by developments in 
the Dominions was answered by the assertion that only Canada had so far 
acted in the sense of the Bill, and that the United Kingdom should be the 
last, and not the next, to fall in with such regrettable developments. The 
claim that the establishment of a United Kingdom citizenship would itself 
make no difference to the law and practice touching the rights and duties of 
all British subjects within the jurisdiction of the United Kingdom was met 
with the retort : “Then why bring in this unnecessary and contentious change 
in the law?” Since there is evidence that in certain of the Dominions parlia- 
mentary opinion is likewise far from unanimous behind the views ascribed 
to their Governments on this matter, it seems highly regrettable that it does 
not figure on the agenda of the Empire Parliamentary Conference which is 
to be held in October, and which is itself a highly welcome event in Common- 
wealth relations, 


Empire Trade 


HE close economic relations of the members of the Commonwealth 
have been strengthened by several important developments during the 
past few months. The most remarkable was the conclusion—announced on 
July 27—of two agreements between the United Kingdom and New Zealand 
for the sale at determined prices of the Dominion’s exportable surplus of 
dairy produce and meat. They run for no less than seven years, except for 
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pig meat, for which the price was fixed for half that period. It was reported 
shortly afterwards that agreement had been reached with Australia for the 
sale of her exportable surplus of dairy products in 1948-49 at the same 
ptices as those newly arranged with New Zealand, the surplus being based 
upon a domestic ration of 6 oz. of butter a week and the continued pro- 
hibition of the sale of cream. The way was cleared for closer trade relations 
between the United Kingdom and India by the signature of an agreement 
covering the release of India’s sterling balances over the next three years. 
This was followed by a similar agreement with Pakistan. Early in July 
Mr. Chifley, the Prime Minister of Australia, paid a visit to London to 
discuss economic matters. In a broadcast on July 12 he said that his mission 
had been aimed at obtaining the fullest information so that economic policy, 
particularly as it affected dollars, could be laid down with reasonable cer- 
tainty, and that the efforts of the United Kingdom and Australia could be 
properly co-ordinated. On emigration he said that the fullest understanding 
existed between the two Governments. 

It is fitting to conclude this brief and selective review of developments in 
Commonwealth relations by noting that Mr. Chifley also discussed in 
London the arrangements for Their Majesties’ tour of Australia in 1949, to 
which it was evident the Australian people were looking forward with 
enthusiastic joy. 


London, 
August 1948. 





AN 
EASY PAYMENTS 


sa) Plan for 
Saving 


Decide how much you want to save in a year. Divide 
the total by twelve. Sign a Banker’s Order Form instructing 
your bank to buy this amount of National Savings for you 
every month. The Bank will do the rest free, and without putting 
you to any more trouble. 

You can make a single purchase of Savings Certificates 
or invest a regular monthly sum in this way. In ten years’ time 
each 10/- Certificate becomes 13/-. With Income Tax at 9/-, 
that’s an increase equal to a taxable yield of £4.16.8 per cent. 
If you are paying more than 9/- in the £ the investment is even 
more attractive. 

You can hold 1,000 Units of the new Savings Certificates 
in addition to holdings of Certificates of earlier issues. Ask 
your Bank for an Order Form. 


SAVE—The Bank Way 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, 
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